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Director's Foreword 


“Henote AFRICANS” is A GROUNDBREAKING EXHIBITION ON SEVERAL LEVELS. 
R dak artistic depictions by African masters in isolation, 
curator Alisa LaGamma situates them within the broader continuum of art his- 
tory. In doing so, she moves beyond presuppositions about the generic n 
African representational forms and guides us to a fuller appreciation of Africa's 
rustic heritage by reconsidering its acsthetic languages and reconnecting ts 
ments to thcir original human subjects. In both the exhibition and this accompa- 
ing volume, she reveals critical and new conceptual connections among artistic 
disons from distintive cultural centers across sub-Saharan Africa and beyond. 

The Metropolitan Museum's staff has realized this project with great 
imagination. Both the exhibition and the book present masterpieces of African 
sculpture, generously lent by collectors and institutions around the world, from a 
fesh perspective. These works reintroduce us to some of the most celebrated icons 
in African art, including the illustrious traditions of the Yoruba peoples and the 
Kingdom of Benin, and bring to the foreground for the first time majestic portray- 
als of Hemba leader from the Democratic Republic of the Congo. 

We are grateful to The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, the National 
Endowment for the Arts, and The Ceil & Michael E. Pulitzer Foundation, Inc. 
Whose support was critical to the exhibition. We also thank The MCS Endowment 
Fond for making this book possible 


her than examine I 


— 


“Thomas P. Campbell 
Director, The Metropolitan Museum ofArı 
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Tutos A GREAT TWENTIETH-CENTURY MASTER, WHO WAS AMONG THE EARLIEST IN 
" 
to reach beyond the literal likeness of an individual to capture and sender some 
intangible essence of his or her being. Although Matisse admired the formal dyna- 
miss, and conceptual nature of Afican sculptural representations, their original 
significance was unknown to him. This book, and the exhibition 
examines that larger significance as it relates to the acsthetie conventions devel- 
oped by African artists rom eight distinct cultures. In doing so it seeks to deine 
temina gentes of figurative representation in relation to specie subjects. It dem- 
onstrates that underlying cach of these forms of expression was a shared impera- 
X quality of those 


the West to appreciate Alcan seulptare, reflected on the universal artistic desire 


t accompanies, 


tive to enshrine in seulpture some critical and wanseenden 


individuals deemed exceptional in her respective societies, 
During the second half of the nineteenth century, the fret photographic 
portits and writen commentaries providing documentation of African leaders 
were recorded by Europeans. These archives were informed by Wester biases that 
ase indelibly shaped popular perceptions of the region and created a visual inven 
tory of rulers who became colonial subject. Many of the Africans depicted in this 
nd 
ibus were actively engage in shaping thcir own images. By the 18708 African pho- 


‘new medium recognized its potential o consolidate and extend their standing 


Vographers had launched carcers operating studios in coast 
included kings and chico who commissioned portat influenced by Western stu- 
die practices and conventions. The novel and exotic character of the carly pictorial 
record generated by European and African photographers was such that, tom. 


d towns. Their clientele 


1898 onward, many ofthe images were reproduced as postcards by European pub- 
lishers and cireulated internationally. It was not until the mid-twentieth century 
that a fuller and more complex record and awareness of inspirational leaders from 
Africa came to international attention. Many were heroie figures in struggles for 
independence from Western colonialism and beyond: Emperor Haile Selassie I, 
Léopold Séndar Senghor, Kwame Nkrumah, Julius Nyerere, Kenneth Kaunda, 
Steven Biko, Ken Saro-Wiwa, Nelson Mandela, Bishop Desmond Tuts, Kot 
Annan, Wangari Maathai, and Wole Soyinka. 

Ts poignant to consider that the unpreceden 
Photography in 
vradiions examined in this exhibition, While in some instances the political and 
social disruptions African leaders experienced under colonialism gradually led to 


4 changes that ushered 
xo Africa alo contributed to the general demise of the seulprual 


abandonment of these traditions over the course of the century and replacement 
with new modes of expression 

‘Whatever the cate, itin critical o realize that the seulprural record presented in this 
exhibition pays tribute to precolonial African leaders defined and immortalized as 
agerhan-lte figures by artists from their own societies, They achieved this using 
locally developed vernaculars defined by their own ideals and by values parallel to 
those in other great artistic centers throughout history. 
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THIS PROJECT HAS BEEN NURTURED OVER THE YEARS BY CHIL AND MICHAEL 
Pulitzer, whose friendship, intellectual adventurousness, and social e 
ase been an important sourec of inspiration to me. Essential institutional support 
for Heroic Africans was provided by Thomas P. Campbell, Director; Jennifer Russel, 
Associate Director for Exhibitions; and Julie Jones, Andrall E. Pearson Curator in 
Charge ofthe Department of the Arts of Africa, Oceania, and the Americas at the 
Metropolitan Muscum. 

Much cheerful and thoughtful efort and research was contributed by 

Yaëlle Biro, who tracked down sources, combed through ploto- 

eraphie archives, identified and secured contextual images, researched provenance, 
coordinated photography and ensured its accuracy, proofread galleys, and more. 
Arcanist authorities Doran Ross, Christaud Geary, and Louis de Suyeker gen 
ously agreed to read, respectively, the Aka 
‘his publication, nd their insightful observations allowed for significant improve- 
ments. Chris also shared her incomparable knowledge ofthe history of photogra- 
phy in Africa, which we have drawa upon. I am immensely grateful that Phyllis 
Galembo and the Steven Kasher Gallery have contributed Galembo's vibrant pho- 
tographic portraits to the installation, bringing this project into the present. T am 
further indebted to the time and thought that Metropolitan Museum colleagues 
Christopher Lightfoot and Sein Hemingway in the Department of Greck and 
Roman Art, Jeff Rosenheim in the Department of Photographs, and Catharine 
Rochrig and Diana Craig Pateh in the Department of Egyptian Art devoted to 
reading easly drafts of relevant sections and contributing advice on appropriate 
references and issues relating to their respective fielde of expertise. AOA interne 
Roger Arnold, Dominiq Wiliams, Grace Dingledine, Ramsay Kolber, and Katherine 
Finerty were invaluable assets at various stages of this project, beginning with 
developing the exhibition checklist and Iser contributing their talents to essential 
assignments: fom supervising the creation of customized sape to doing research 
on archival photographs, video documentation, and public programs that have 
‘meaningfully enriched this presentation of great works of sculpture. Exhibitions 
Registrar Meryl Cohen oversaw the logistics of obtain 


Cameroon, and Hemb sections of 


her examination of works in our own collection 


as well as the many loans gathered 
for this project, Ellen Howe provided careful analysis, detailed observations, and 
painstaking treatments when necessary. 

Tue Muscum's Photograph Studio, led by Barbara Bridger, went to 
extraordinary lengths to document the majority of the works presented. With great 
patience, Peter Zeray traveled on location to capture far-flung sculptures with aceu- 
tacy and poetry. Wilson Santiago made the most delicate of corrections to those 


photographs, allowing or a seamless integration of the 
obtained from lending institutions. 

T was a great pleasure to collaborate with editor Harriet Whelchel on thie 
publication, which benefted in innumerable ways fom her insightful refinements 
and care. It has lived up to itë potential as a result of a remarkable partnership and. 
her own indefatigable efforts The beautiful synthesis of text and images that i this 
publication was wrought by the gifted designer Katy Homans. Penny Jones ably 
edited the bibliographie materials, and Jane Tai aided in gathering and clearing per- 
missions for contextual images. Peter Antony, with the assistance of Jennifer Van 
Dalen, assured the books flawless production. Maree Muscat oversaw the editing 
and exacting review of the extensive didactic text integrated into the installation. 
‘Throughout, Michael Stteneld provided encouragement and guidance and Mark 
Polizott thought-provoking direction. 

The design of the exhibition's installation reflects a fresh approach envi- 
sioned by Michael Lapthorn. It has also benefited significantly from the talents of 
Sophia Geronimus's elegant graphic contributions throughout. Taylor Miller imple- 
mented the blueprint with unfailing professionalism. Frederick Sager and Jenn 
‘Wainwright prepared each work so that it might be presented in an ideal manner. 
“The etos of Rebecca Fifield and Robert Sorenson provided invaluable logistical 
support that allowed the installation to move forward smoothly. As ever, Tam most 
appreciative of Linda Sylling’s seasoned leadership of our team. 

My own role models and personal heres, Robert R. and Anita LaGamma, 
ase significantly shaped my view of this subject For their wisdom and the example 
they afford, I am forever in their debt, T thank them and Ard Tale Berge for their 
cnergizing engagement throughout this effort and for the many critical conversations 
that allowed me to formulate my thinking. I further want to expres appreciation 
to Philippe de Montebello for the professional standard he has provided for thore 
of us who learned so much from him. 

Tam immensely grateful to The Andrew W. Mellon Foundation, the 
National Endowment for the Ars, and The Ceil & Michael E. Pulizer Foundation, 
Inc, without whose contributions the exhibition could not have happened, and to 
“The MCS Endowment Fund, is publication possible. 
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Introduction: 
Enshrining Greatness 
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ARTISTS THROUGH THE AGES HAVE RISEN TO THE CHALLENGE OF PORTRAYING 
‘notable persons through transcendent sculprural creations that would outlive their 
ephemeral subjects. Although the fame of an individual may be lost through the 
vicissitudes of history, such works endure as a monument to his or her lfe. From 
ancient Egypt, Greece, and Rome to Renaissance aly and other world cultures, 
artists working in different traditions have developed their own visual vocabularies 
for capturing lasting impressions of remarkable leaders This study explores that 
concept a it relates to major sculptural raditions fom a diverse array of centers in 
sub-Saharan Attica. Contrary to widely held belie, artists ftom a variety of fica. 
cultures were called upon to produce works identified with specific individuals. In 
assessing the significance of those artistie creations, we are faced with a series of 
questions: Why is i dat the individuals commemorated through works of African art 
axe generally unknown to us today? What was the nature of the connection between 
such works and the subject they represent? Who were the people who inspired or 
merited visual uibutes? What social imperative informed their patronage? Whar for- 
mal conventions distinctive to particular African centers were developed to define 


such depictions? Can we identify certain commonalities in the way Aftican artists 
from culturally distinc societies elected to portray urtiowa personages? 

“The canon of Aftcan art is a rich and highly diverse one in which the 
“human form has been the major focus of artistic expression, although not all of its 
eu 
sible to determine on a purely visual basis which creations by African sculptors were 
originally conceived x 


ive traditions were originally associated with particular subjects. Tt is not pos- 


evoke individuals. Consequently, an awareness of the cir- 


nstances that Jed artists to reference specific persons in cher work is essential to 
informing our understanding of these modes of expression. To explore these ques- 
‘ious, case rudis have been selected to encompass sculptural creations—composed 
fred lay and cast brass as well as carved ivory and wood—fom eight distinct 
regional centers across western and central Africa. These sculprural genres were 
conceived by artists and rulers to pay tribue to highly revered and influential 
members of their respective societies, which include the kingdoms of Ife and Benin, 
both in Nigeria; Ghana and Cóte d'Ivoire Akan chiefdoms; the Bangwa and 
Kom chiefdoms of the Cameroon Grassfields; Chokwe chiefdoms in Angola and 
the Democratie Republic of the Congo (DRC); and the DR C/s Laluwa, Kuba, 
and Hemba chiefdoms 
Before their transfer e 


Western collections beginning in the carly twentieth 
century, such works had served for generations as important historical markers 
within their original communities. The oldest of the cultural wadions considered is 


"Bat of the refined, fired-clay likenesses, dated as carly as the twelfth century, by 
Yoruba artists a He in southwestern Nigeria. These works precede any written 
accounts or histories of the region by some seven hundred years. Given the greater 
vulnerability of wood to fire, humidity, and inset damage, the oldest examples of 
wood sculptures, fom Cameroon, Angola, and the Democratie Republic of the 
Congo, generally date to the eariy nineteenth century. Even the most recent of 
these, however, predate by nea a cenmury the earliest written accounts by mem- 
bers of those soci 

Prior to European colonialism, regional hs 
were tansmited orally fom one generation to the nes 
definition continually evolving s 
accounts of ie past as they are handed down and modifed in light of dheir contem- 
porary perspective. Unbound by the constraints of written accounts, oral histories 
have been reimagined in the retelling to make sense of contemporary experience * 
“The historian Joseph Miller notes that in systems in which knowledge is transmitted 
orally information relating to key events must by necessity be distilled selectively to 
an essential point. This compressed information is in vurn easily recalled through 
"Be form of a mnemonic device. Referred to by historians as “clichés,” these cipi 
for key historie developments serve as secure points of reference to a past tha 
oral historian can no longer tangibly perceive. They are the central elements ar 
which histories are constructed and through which the past is preserved. “The sculp- 
tural genes developed within these same traditions play parallel roles. In each of 
the cultures examined, it will be evident that the leaders who were destined to 
become the protagonists in these his 
through sculptures dat distilled their subjects to essential qualities. 
these visual paradigms were identified both through the recitation of relevant nar- 
ratives and by the way they were positioned at particular sites. Such representa- 
tions were in turn at once seproduced, embellished, related to other works passed 
down to successive generations, and situated within dynamic ritual conte, 

Scholars have noted a tendency among societies that rely upon oral tradi- 
tions to credit founders of dynasties with nor only their own accomplishments but 
also those of their successors. In Miller's words, "ascending anachronisms” shift the 
deeds of later rulers to an earlier “time of origins?" Oral traditions are also subject 
to what historians refer to as “telescoping "As a result of the practical limitations 
of human memory, over time the list of names relating to a particular dynasty 
reaches a point when it no longer continues to expand; instead, as new names are 
added others fall o The resul is a privileging of references to the earliest leaders 
ofa particular line, as well as those of its most recent men 
Figures are dropped. Further, in order to impart a quality of concreteness to these 
narratives, they are usually cast in personalize terms.” Accordingly, he nature of 
the connection between rulers of successive generations is of 
that of a familial transition rom father to son. 

Because the sculptural works to be examined here have been unmoored 
Som essential keys to their interpretations, it is generally impossible today to zecon- 
nes them to specifie personages. As a result, even though they are among the only 
extant records of historical figures, they have been considered in ahistorical terms 
and for the most part discussed as generic expressions of an entite culture. That 


nd 


xo, while intermediate 


sa characterized as 


they refer to particular individuals has remained largely unacknowledged in the 
West. Despite the lacuna of biographical information concerning their subjects, 
however, realization of the profound nature of the connection beween these ere 
ations and scores of exemplary lives is critical to the appreciation of their original 
‘purpose. Ultimately, the surviving seulprural record fom these regions constitutes 
the most direct expression in a fixed form of the precolonial experience of those 


SCULPTURE AND THE IMITATION OF NATURE 
The very physicality ofsculpture endows it with the capacity to fll an absence with 
an evocative presence. The literal and direct nature of such replication was 4 qual 
ity that informed definitions of sculprure among theorists during the Renaissance 
“The humanist, author, and architect Leon Barista Alberti is credited with the first 
writings on this subject in modern times. Albert emphasized that the ultimate 
aim of an artist to imitate nature (mimesis), and is weatises On Painting (Dela 
pinua) (1435) and On Sculpture (De staus) (1443) diect the practitioner on how 
to achieve this systematically according to empirical methods derived from Classical 
theories of optics and mathematical principles. He opens his discussion of De 
sarua with reflections on what he imagines as the origins of the plasie art. He 
proposes that the caries artists identifed naturally occurring physical entities as 
Partially formed images, which they modifed in order to achieve likenesses, but 
‘that eventually a mastery of elemental matter afforded artists greater creative 
control Alberts reflections anticipated discoveries relating to what may be 
among bumankind’s earliest known three-dimensional symbolic representations, 
‘the Makapansgat pebble, a jasperite stone with natural wear patterns whose 
appearance suggests that of a buman face (fig. 1). This artifact was found in the 
Limpopo region of South Africa in relation to the 2.5- to 2-g-milion-year-old 
remains of Ausalpitiew african, who may have recognized in it a human visage 
and decided to cary it with him as a valued possession, 

“The active process of carving a representation out of stone, voy, or wood 
ls defined by a subtraction of mater, which is itreversible and thus does nor allow 


for corrections. The modeling of likeness through clay and wax is more forgiving 
“bur is also a tactile reconfiguration and extrapolation of form from solid matter. 
“The merit of seulprure’s ability o duplicate reality more fully than painting, which 
telies on two-dimensional notation, was the subject of a vigorous debate during the 
Renaissance. This issue, referred to as the Paragone, was extensively addressed in 
the late Sfteenth century by Leonardo da Vinci, who expounded on the superiority 
of painting inthe opening section of his Treatise on Painting (Porro della pira, 
Brit published in 1651), arguing that painting exacts greater intellectual demands 
than poetry, musie, or euiprue, He noted that ultimately the painter may duplicate 
three-dimensionality as relevo bur in order to do so must We ingenuity, ingegno, 
rather han mere physical effort, to master considerations of ight, shade, color, body, 
Shape, position, distance, nearness, motion, and rest. 

JRE PEE paltas a midis ol espia BE 
‘be raced as far back as twelve thousand years and is evident in vestigial images 
depicting human figures, animals, and geometric motifs rendered in natural pig- 
‘ments of black, red, and white and applied to rock surfaces This tradition of 
painting south of the equator is aruibud principally to forager peoples who were 
once the sole inhabitants of southern Africa and whose descendants include the 
Khoisan or San (also referred to as Bushmen). A suiking aspect of many of these 
site-specific pictorial compositions i their incorporation of features of the natural 
stone surfaces upon which they were painted as well as evidence of adjustments 
made over time through the layering of images (fig. 2)." 

Some thee thousand years ago, Bantu peoples living in he area of mod- 
età Nigeria and Cameroon began expanding casward along the northern Ringes 
of the equatorial forest, ending in the Great Lakes region of eastern Aftica and 
along the Congo River, and ultimately coming into contact with the previously 
established forager groups Whereas the foragers commanded a profound under- 
standing of and attachment to the land and its resources, which they believed 
could be harnessed spiriraslly, the Banta groups brought with them ironworking 
technology and connections wih long-distance trade networks. These essential dif- 
{erences beween the two groups appear ro have been reflected in their respective 


references in idioms of expression. The migrant Bantu societies introduced and 
developed sculptural genres such as the ones examined in this study commemo- 
tating notable members of society through a physical presence that served as a 
shine for an essential being. On one leve, the thre-dimensional literalness of 
sculpture afforded is subjects a concrete point of reference beyond their bodily 
‘ings. On another, the aesthetic formulacions developed to frame a representation 
privileged certain aspects of the iter’ identity so that he ox she was ultimately 
defined according to a broader cultural ideal. 


SCULPTURAL PARADIGMS FOR HEROIC SUBJECTS 
A false dichotomy in popular imagination has come to distinguish Western 
‘Classical traditions fom those of Aca as formally and conceprually antithetical. 
“To some extent this epistemological distincion can be traced back to the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century, when the European avant-garde rejected antique 
‘Classicism in favor of non- Westera traditions as sources for new directions in artis 
e expression. The historical accessibility and relative naturalism of the Western tra- 
dition have also contributed to unfounded assumptions concerning that ars own 
spousal of mimesis. A look at both classical African and Western artistic genres 
concerned with commemoration makes evident a shared preoccupation with ideal- 
izing specific subjects according to various cultural defined aesthetic measures. 
According to the Classical linguist Jorge Bravo, Greeks of the fifth through 
fourth century Bce applied the term hör expansively to encompass familial and 
lan ancestors, eponymous figures idenited with landmarks, and subjects of epic 
narratives.” Those so designated, who shared a capacity to shape the lives of others 
beyond their own mortal existence were honored at shrines and their achievements 
extolled through poetic tributes, which in turn served as inspiration for depictions 
by visual artista Given the mortality of their subjects, these works of art served 
stitial roles as both commemorative markers and extensions of specifie legacies. 
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“The death mask is believed to have been a precursor to the Western 
sculpted portrait bust, which was formulated in antquiy as a means of honoring 
both individuals who merited publie recognition and familial ancestors who were 
the focus of private devotion, The art historian Irving Lavin has noted that the 
Classica portrait bust in all its iterations essentially distill the body into an abstract 
idealized form. An illustration of this can be found in a funerary relief of the mid- 
Aust century cx (ig 3) depicting Alcamenes, a Romanized Greek, seated and hold- 
ing what appears to be a funerary bust made from a death mask! In this image the 
protagonist and the facsimile of a deceased relation confront one another direct. 
Greek sculptors carefully observed nature as a point of departure for 
developing idealized versions of their subjects. In their scrutiny of human models, 
they selectively appropriated those attributes that corresponded 10 their idea of 
perfection and combined them into a depiction ofa single being. Features favored 
by Classical Greek seulptors include an oval head, smooth skin, regular facial fea- 
rues, widely spaced almond-shaped eyes, a broad chin, an unbroken profile con 
lope ofthe forehead to the end of the nose, a hairstyle of wavy locks 
swept back fom a central part, and very specific body proportions (fig. 4). In 


tour Bom the 


order zo achieve systematic canonical results, Greek artists developed a set of poo- 
portional relationships based upon an ideal morphology of he human figure. By 
about 450 scs, the sculptor and theorist Polykleitos of Argos had codifed an 
authoritative set of mathematical rules for producing a perfectly balanced figure. 

He and other artists improved upon zeality to such a degree thatthe resulting 
‘works are in essence a form of abstraction (A. 5). 

"The eauly Romans harnessed artistie representations to emphasize a pata 
kon of individual achievement over that of physical perfection. Representations of 
notables and distinguished ancestors were created for display following funerals 
and other public occasions. The immediate and intimate nature of the connection 
besween such depictions and their subject resulted from the likeness often being 
derived ftom a was impression of the face of a deceased individual Those imagines 
were the visual focal points of patrician funeral processions, which served at once 
to honor the deceased and to attest to his or her membership in a distinguished 
familial lineage. Elis citizens further preserved the memory of deceased family 
members by commissioning seulprural portraits." Kept in the home or in tomba, 
such works fulfilled a situa! obligation to honor the departed and keep family 
history alive, as well as to underscore the prosperity of the patron (fg. 6). Given 
the importance Roman society placed on exemplary sole models of the past as 
harbingers of future achievement, contemplation of commemorative images was 
intended to inspire viewers to emulate esteemed ancestors. In addition to family 
porcis, tributes co dynasts, statesmen, and oficials were sponsored by the Senate 
to mark military victories and other achievements, These were positioned promi- 
‘neatly in publie places with dedicatory inscriptions indicating the occasion for 
‘thee creation as well as their subject’ ancestry. In some instances these portraits 
‘became separated from their annotated bases. Absent accompanying inscriptions 
or removed fom their original familial contents, the subjects of Roman sculptural, 
 tepresentations would not have been immediately recognizable." Although extensive 
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contemporaneous written histories provide a detailed picture of life in ancient 
Rome, innumerable portraits of its citizens are no longer identifiable by name * 
During the bre Republican period (late second-eariy frst century 308), 
artists emphasized the gravitas of elite subjects through the articulation of details 
such as receding hairlines, creased skin, posked complexions, sagging checks, or 
uneven jovis! This clinical obsession with portraying the effects of bodily wear 
and aging, perhaps attesting to the heavy imprint of worldly experience, has Been 
Labeled certs (fg. 7) While at first glance versa may appear to reflect a highly 
realistic naturalism, its emphatic application to the depiction of an entire class of 
subjects makes evident that, rather than simply providing an unsparing record of 
physical appearance, it constirutes another formal convention that departs fom 
nature. The Hellenistic sculpture specialist R. R- R. Smith has proposed thar thie 
formal cataloguing of physiognomic imperfections evident in depictions of Reman 
subjects ofthis period select the hypercritical reaction to these individuals by 
their Greek authors. He suggests that despite such unflattering intent, the like- 
nesses were favorably received by Roman patrons, who valued what they perceived 
to be visual corroboration of their longevity, modesty, and depth of experience, ll 
evidence of their uncompromising devotion to duty, unwavering patriotism, and 
Steadfast commitment to public service. At the same time, it had been a long- 
standing adition for members of the Roman aristocracy to trace their families 
back to Greek gods or heroes. During the late Republic, ideas of divine patronage 
and identification with mythological figures also increasingly informed represente- 
tions of the aristocracy" Notable among these were the images promulgated by 
‘Maze Antony and Octavian in their rivalry for power, Representations of Mare 


Antony emphasized bim as the protégé of Dionysus and Heracles, in contrast to 
Octavian's identification with Apollo." 

In consolidating his successful claim to power, Octavian redefined himself 
as the emperor Augustus. Essential to that process was his sponsorship of a new 
porcis type informed by the Classical canon of proportions and characterized by 
an ageless beauty According to that formula, the emperor appears fesh faced 
and youthful, with a sharply chiseled nose, prominent cheekbones, thin lips, and a 
signature hairstyle marked by a fringe parted so that locks are separated and 
combed in opposite directions, in the manner of Polykitos (fg. 9.” The Classical 
archaeclogiat Paul Zanker notes that che adherence of the image of Augustus to 
‘Classical forms resulted in a highly artificial representation to which a few authentic 
physiognomie waits were added“ Although the depicion‘s relation to Augusts's 
actual appearance was negligible, it became the official likeness reproduced and. 
disseminated across the empire throughout his lifetime, Into the emperor's late 
Seventies, it served as a readily recognizable statement concerning the vigorous 
and stil ascendant character of his leadership. A companion image of Augustus 
consors, Livia, showa as a mature woman with widely spaced almond-shaped eyes, 
a smooth complexion, and a dirinctive coiffure parted in the middle and arranged 
in rows of crimped ridges, was similarly promoted as the widely emulated paragon 
of female leadership (fig. 9). Zanker suggests that over time the standardization 
of Augustus’ idealized image at the summit of the Roman state Ied to its adoption 
as a model for depictions of successive leaders, who wished to promote their fili 
ation with him by underscoring their familial resemblance, as well as of other pros- 
m 


Lire their Western counterparts, Attican artists idealized their subjects and 
framed their representations according to locally established formal 

‘the author introduced nuanced adjustments to the formal definition of a work to 
eflect the identity of the individual referenced. Although these formulas fo 
memoraring individuals were determined according to specifie cultural ideals, they 
ali favored a physical state of youthful vitaliry and a demeanor of contemplative 
Serenity. This emphasis on rendering their subjects in a timeless state of heightened 
selt-composure is a quality ininsic to most portraiture." As with many antique 
examples, identification of comparable Aficua depictions was often based on thcir 
inclusion in an expansive multipart scuprural tableau, positioned in a comprehen- 
sible sequence and further expounded upon by oral narrative. With the removal of 
‘the works from these contexts, identification becomes dificult to impossible. 

‘An overview of the evolution ofthe portait bust in the West provides an 
example of how artistic conventions are continually adjusted, modulated, and lay- 
ced o expand thcir potential for evoking their subject. During the Middle Ages, 
the genre was adapted as a figurative receptacle for a holy selic—a particle of a 
saint's body, representing his or her essence— preserved within. Generally created 
at a considerable temporal distance Bom the lifetime of the saint referenced, the 
reprcscnaton was not based on any familiarity with actual appearance. Instead the 
vitality and engagement of the sanctified subject portrayed was conveyed through 
an alert gaze and intense expression. Whether set of by elaborate framing devices 
or displayed ful in the round during processions, these containers for sacra were 
conceived to be viewed completely fee of any set envi 
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Lavin observes that the middle of the fifteenth century marks the revival 
of Independent portrait sculpture, in the forms of the equestrian monument, de. 
‘medal and the bust." Whereas in antiquity such representations were the prezoga- 
‘ive of nobility and the imperial family, during the Renaissance any deserving indi- 
vidual or person of means could be so distinguished. As a secular representation of 
a living individual rec of a confining base, the independent Renaissance bust con- 
stituted an entirely new genee, displayed both inside the home and as part of its 
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In his uansitional depiction of Saint Rossore in Pisa (Ag. 10), the cay 
Renaissance master Donatello i credited with the fusion of antique busts and 
‘medieval reliquaries, leading to the creation of the modern portait bust” This 
gilded lifesize bronze rom about 1422-27 once contained the bones of the saint, 
‘making its subject physically present. The bottom edge of the figures drapery 
spills onto an underlying surface so that it appears to be an object resting on a 
support. Although the attention to physical detail and the expressiveness of the 
face suggest a portrait, no image of Saint Rossore is known, Ie has been suggested 
that Donatello appropriated his own likeness in bringing his subject to life” 

To the Neoplaonits, the Being of pure form fiom a dull mass was a 
symbel of catharsis and spiritual rebirth.” At the most exalted level, masters like 
Michelangelo were considered visionaries who zeleased their figurative subjects 
fom inert matter and infused them with life. The art historian David Summers 
notes that Michelangelo himself referred ro his seulprure as vica (living) and that 
this idea is evident in a number of his poems: "As by taking away (levar), lady, one 
sets in stone alpine and ard live figure (una vica fiu) hat the more increases 
as the stone diminishes.” In this e looked back to the long-standing metaphor 
ca parallel of the sculptor replicating the act of genesis through the reshaping of 
‘mutter, evident within the exterior decorative program of the Campanile of Santa 
Maria del Fiore in Florence, designed by Giomo in 1334- A sequence of relief panels 


bby Andrea Pisano, devoted to Creation and to humanity’ progress as exemplified 
"y the activities of various innovators, includes the Creator bending forward in a 
protective stance to bless a supine Adam, who gazes up at him." In a subsequent 
panel, du modeled upon the culier one, the sculptor Phidias leans over a fig- 
‘ue he is releasing Bom stone with his mallet and chisel (g. 11). 

‘According to the art historian Richard Briliant, Renaissance portrait» 
identification with humanist individualism inspires unmeried confidence in its 
faithfulness to mare. In his treatise on rules of order and pr 
dele perferte prporcon, the Renaissance sculptor and theoretican Vincenzo Danti 
drew upon Aristotle's Poetics to make an essential distinction between ritrarre, 
which he defines as a desire to zeplicate exactly the appearance of something as it 
is seen, and imitare, to depict it as it would be in a state of perfection“ Aristotle 
described the two approaches by contrasting the historian, who describes a thing 
as it has been, with the poet, who evokes lar it might ideally be. There can be 
no better example of that porti license than Michelangelo's portrayal of Giuliano 
and Lorenzo de? Medici in the Medici Chapel of San Lorenzo in Florence (g 12). 
As Michelangelo explained to his contemporary Niecoló Martelli, he 


portion, Taare 


did not take from Duke Lorenzo or Duke Giuliano for his model exactiy 
what had been represented and composed by nature, rather he gave them 
a grandeur, a proportion, a decorum, a grace, a splendor which it seems 
16 him bears them more praise, saying that a thousand years hence no 
one wil be able to know that they were otherwise, such that, seeing them, 


people wil be stupeied by theme 


Although the actual appearance of a given subject may only remotely resemble its 
artistic corollary, the underlying intention is what ultimately establishes the con- 
nection between them. This “gap” between the original appearance of a subject 
and our experience of it through the work itself is apparent in the degree to which 
‘the viewer's imagination is invited to complete the artist's deliberate reconfputa- 
tion ofthe body to evoke essential qualities. Michelangelo moved beyond the lim- 
its of how the Medici capitani might have been perceived visually in order to define 
“them according to a ranscendeat truth of his own envisioning- Danti notes that 
when an artist's rendition of his subject attains a formal perfection that surpasses 
“that of its actual appearance, the work of art may itself become an object copied 
Dy other an 

Although scholars can trace nuanced changes and developments of the 
Westem portrait bust over hundreds of years and across regional centers, the 
extant historical record of sub-Saharan African sculprural genres is not compre- 
hensive enough to allow the same teatment. The nature of the connections and 
historical ties that may have led to exchanges and infu 
civilization and the precursors of more recent sub-Saharan cultures is likewise 
unrecorded, although again some parallels are evident. For the ancient Egyptians, 
eating sculptural works to commemorate the permanent presence of a person 
was a religious imperative. They conceived of mortal existence as a convergence of 
‘the physical body with an individuals life force, or ka, and the essence that defined 
that being, called Ba. Perpetuation of this dynamic following death required a 
proper burial, in which the body was preserved through mummification, allowing 
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the ba to reconnect the body to its life force, thereby deriving from it the power of 
rebirth. The tomb, or "house of the ka,” was the locus for offerings to and statues 
of the deceased, intended to induce the ka buck into an eternal form. Ta the 
absence of a mummified body, a ka figure portrayed with mouth opea would pro- 
vie an alternate vessel for the spirit of he deceased. As in many Western and sub 
Saharan African visual wibutes, the ka sculprure of Nikare, an Old Kingdom 
granary oficial, shows him as a powerful figure in the prime of life (fig. 1). Nikare 
is flanked by the significantly smaller representations of his wife and daughter. The 
faces of all diee figures are nearly identical, and anatomical details throughout 
have been simplified into abstract idealized forms, Their physical unity and rigid 
posture express a sense of immutability befitting the symbol of a soul impervious 
to change. 


MODES OF REPRESENTATION IN AFRICAN ART: 
THE KINGDOM OF BENIN 

Based on the artistic record, it is evident that like artists rom ancient BORS, 

Greece, Rome, and the Talian Renaissance, those from sub-Saharan Africa were 


Sully capable of naturalistic representations. This ali is revealed in works relat- 


ing to sculprural genres examined in this volume, ranging Bom the refined terni 

Nigeria to the 
elegant wood figures carved during the nineteenth century by Hemba masters in 
the Democratie Republic of the Congo (fies. 34, 206). Much like their Western 
counterparts, these Scan artists executed visual uibute to exemplary persons 


cotta heads created in the twelfth century at Ife in southwest 


with the intent to produce not a literal likeness but rather a worthy marker that 


would enshrine the subjects essence. Underlying the conception of the African 
commemorative traditions considered here was a dual imperative to reference sub- 
jects physically and to fame them pictrilly according to an established artistic 
vernacular that would wanspose chem to a state of idealized perfection 

Although most African sculprural works, even ones made as recently as the 
nineteenth century, lack written commentaries to document the intentions of their 
authors or patrons, those relating to the kingdom of Benin ( modern Nigeria) are 
‘unusual for the quantity of pertinent source going back to the fifteenth century. 
Oficial court histories handed down orally inco the twensith century survive along- 
side weiten commentaries by a succession of European visitors beginning in the 
Hate 14009. This record, paired with the fact that works fom Benin were composed 
of durable materiale such as ivory and cast meta, 
into the past ofa highly influential artistic center 

According to archaeological evidence and ord adition, Benin was a flour 
ishing state by the thirteenth or fourteenth century" Although the territorial bound- 
wies Suctusted throughout its history, they extended at che Kingdom's height to 
Lagos and beyond Ouidah (in modern Republic of Benin) in the west, to Ekiti and 
Owe in the northeast, throughout the Ishan aca in the northwest, and up to the 

ger River in the east (ee fig. 28, p.39)" Benin's earliest leaders are abstractly 

identified with a dynasty referred to as Ogiso Ir is said that during the kingdom's 
clara florescence, escort com 
commissioned to honor royal ancestors and distinguish the altars dedicated to their 
memory In the early fourteenth century, a group of influential Benin elders, di- 
satisfied with the Ogiso dynasty’ stewardship, sent an emissary to neighboring Ife to 
recruit new leadership, which resued in the founding of the current dynasty of 
Benin rulers by the Yoruba prince Oranmiyan” Beginning with Oranmiyans son 
Eweka (1 ca. 1300), the ile of oba (king) was transferred fom father to senior son." 

Because in Benin culture the head is the fount of thought (oo), judgment 
mine), and character (exo) it is charged with an individual’ well-being and, by 
extension, that of his or her family. Thus it has been suggest 
distinguish themselves rom the previous dynasty of Benin rulers and to assert their 
«Mision with Ie, the early rulers of the Oranmiyan dynasty adopted the brass 
commemorative head as the focal point oftheir own ancestral shrines. The historian 
JU. Egharevba credits the ith cba, Oguola (r. late 14th century), with requesting 
that the oni of Ife send a brass caster to the Benin court (see also pp. 60-62). The. 
idealized character of these heads is the subject of a widely 
old age, Oba Ere (1 mid-igth century) charged the gulls of both carvers and 
casters to produce his likeness." Although the carvers rendered him as he was, 
the casters flattered him with a representation of himself in the prime of youh. 
Accordingly, the latter were awarded the distinction of depicting the obas for por- 
erity. Thus it was during the fifteenth century shat artists at Benin, in dialogue with 
their royal patrons (notably Ewuare), developed a sculptural program for commem- 
rating members of the Oranmiyan dynasty. In doing so, the artists responsible for 
this tradition subjected the obs’ likeness to the process of idealization Vincenzo 
Danti described as imitare, then introduced relatively minor adjustments according 
to the concept of ritrarre. Just as Danti noted of Renaissance artists, African seul- 
tors also perpetuated and adapted succesful formal models of representation, 


fords an unusual historical vista 


amemorative heads called uhunmunieo were 


otha, in 


account: in his 


‘thereby reinforcing the continuity of the dynasty and its identification with a consis- 
vent ideal of leadership. Because of this emphasis on a continuum, and the scarcity 
of writen records, seminal leaders were often credited wich the accomplishments of 

inly the beneficiary of 


‘their succenors in addition to their own. Ewuare was 
‘this tendency, as 1e 
leadership's signature coral-bead regalia, the institution of essential co 
the rebuilding of an incinerated Benin City according to a new centralized plan. 

Exch new oba ensured dynastie continuity by overseeing construction of 
an altar dedicated to the memory of his predecessor, sited within a large rectangu= 
lar compound of the palace (Bg. 14)" Designed as a rounded platform, the atur 
held an array of carved and cast artifacts commissioned to honor the leader being 
commemorated. Centrally positioned among these were the feestanding brass 
‘heads through which the late oba transferred his power to the new oba and accepted 
responsiblity for successfully directing and defining the latere life. In addition to 
its aesthetic qualities, brass conferred on the works a sense of permanence and 
imbued them withthe potential to deflect evi." The royal paternal shrine served 
as the site at which the living monarch communicated with his ancestor via the lat- 
ters commemorative heads and elicited his intercession on behalf of the kingdom 
(Bg. 15). It remains the setting for the annual ite of Ugie Eha Oba, when the oda 
honors the spirit of his Iate father and provides sacrificial offerings to the royal 
ancestors and the earth in which they are buried?" A European visitor to the 
Benin court during the first quarter of the nineteenth century reported seeing 
between twenty-five and thirty royal altars.” Although the adornment of the altars 
must have varied over time, descriptions fiom before the end of the nineteenth 
century suggest that each featured multiple heads symmetrically azanged 

Within the Afican canon, Benin art is striking for the consistency of its 
sentially naturalistic features. In the absence of co 
would allow us to identify and date the works, the art historian William Fagg has 
proposed a typology, refined by the anthropologist Philip Dark, grouping them 
inco Bariy, Middle, and Late periods based on the designs of the coral-bead crown 
and collar, the relative naturalism or sylization of the facial features, and the 
“thickness of the casting“ 

‘According to this classification system, the earliest heads are distinguished 
by thes naturalistic appearance and by the chin walls of the brass casting ** Dated 
Bom the eariy fifteenth to the mid-sixteenth century, these works evidence a skill- 
ful and economical use of metal, reflecting the scarcity of copper alloys before 
“trade with Europe le to their importation in great quantities." Depictions of the 
ten ober who reigned during this period thus would have shared an emphasis on 
the full, rounded volume of the face, delicately framed with relatively simple 
‘beaded regalia. An Barl-period head in the Metropolitan's collection includes a 
rolled collar worn low on the neck, an clement distinctive to such imagery of 
Benin rulers, and a atiework crown that covers the forehead and from which lat- 
era strands ae suspended around both eas (Bg 16). The subjects youthful face is 
rendered with precision, and there is a sensual dimension to the rounded feature. 

of the perfectly almond-shaped eyes are accentuated, and a single 
‘bead that extends from the perimeter of the crown down the length of the forehead 
is aligned with the ridge ofthe ose and septum, underscoring a bilateral symmetry. 


sexual documentation that 


“The contour 


Commemorative heads atibuted zo the Middle period reflect a sharpening 
of formal elements and more elaborate regalia, as well as greater physical robustness 
and relative rigidity of features. As seen in a classic example, Bg. 17, the representi 
tion is cylindrical in struerure. The face is confined to à rectangular aperture that ie 
tightly circumscribed by body defined beaded regalia on all four sides. Within that 
discrete, windowlike panel, the planes of the slighty convex checks and other facial 
features ae rendered schematically. The lattice network of the cap is accented with 
individual cylindrical beads and bead clusters on either side. From the lower ip to 
the base of the sculpture, the collar is sepresented by a stack of individually defined 
rings These high beaded collars are also seen in Benin plagues thought to have been 
created fiom the sixteenth through the late seventeenth century: Given the promi 
rence of this feature in the plaques, it has been suggested that some Middle-period 
heads are contemporaneous with the plaques and continued to be produced into the 
cighteenth century, a time Same spanning eleven diferent reigns * 

Although in Benin culture the head embodied a specific individual's ife 
course and was positioned on an altar dedicated to a particular leader, t idealiza 
tion imparted a generic formal quality reminiscent of that seen in Roman images 
of Augustus and his heirs. This emphasis on a consistent visual poit of reference 
Som ruler to ruler reinforced the idea of familial succession across a single dynasty 
and blurred generational boundaries. 


“The sense OF unity established through the perpetuation of representations defined 
by a consistent ideal did noz preclude the identification ofa work with a particular 
subject. This idea of formal duplication is a striking dimension of the aesthetic of 

tto have been associated with a single 


two of the most familiar icons of Africa 
individual They are the closely related ivory pendant masks (Bs. 18 and 19) depict- 
s Idia, the mother of 


ing a royal woman identified by Oba Akenzua I (t. 1933- 
Oba Belgie (e eariy 16th cenas 

Each mask features an elongated oval face framed by an elaborately styl- 
ized arrangement of hair and complementary collar ornament. The lis of the eyes 
we emphasized so that the gaze appears subtly averted. The intensity of the gaze is 
underscored through inlays of iron defining the pupils and rims of the lower lide. 


à 
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“The normis arc delicately fared and the fleshy lips slightly parted. A rectilinear 
contour delimits a shaved bario above which the hair is defined as a dense field 
of finely inscribed miniature col While che nearly identical works ate almost cer- 
tainly by the same artist, subtle formal variations distinguish them. Individual 
locks of hair on the version in the British Museum (Sg. 18) are defined as minia- 
Portuguese merchant heads aligned to create an elegant tiaralike arrangement 
crowning the head, The other mask (Ag. 19), in the Metropolitan, introduces a 
slighty more elaborate openwork passage alternating the Portuguese motif with 
that of a madfsh. Another variation occur in the definition of the openwork col 
pand the perimeter of the lower half of the face. In fg. 18 it 
takes the form of an interlace pattern, whereas in fig. 19 a repeating band of the 
Portuguese motif echoes an element from the crown. 

Both of the masks are hollow and appear to have served as amuletie con- 
taines. Because of their scale and the suspension lugs above and below each ear, it 
seems likely that they were worn as pectorala. The anthropologist and Benin spe- 
last Paula Ben-Amos refers to them as waist pendants, however, and specifies 
that they were p at both Ugie 
Iyoba, the commemorative rites honoring the chas deceased mother, and Emobo, 
the riual in which the oa drives evil forces out of Benin following the fortification 
of his mystical powers during the annual eue ceremony.” Based on the delicacy of 
the carving, which is comparable to that of sixeeath-century ivory spoons and 
satces commissioned for export by European visitors to the court, the masks 
probably date to the same period. 

Remembered as one of Benin's most dynamic leaders, Oba Esigie pre- 
sided during the carly sixteenth century, a time of extraordinary prosperity and 
heightened regional in uence, and he recognized the support of his 
cial to his success. His ascent to power followed the arrival of Portuguese naviga- 
tors along the coast and the subsequent development of diplomatie and trade 
felations with Europe, which supplied luxury goods of cc 
in exchange for pepper, locally produced textiles, ivory, and slaves. Portuguese, 
mercenaries provided a source of military defense against regional enemies, and 
beginning in the sixteenth century, imagery of the Portuguese was emblematic of 
power and afiuence at the court of Benin. If the emphatic incorporation of 
Portuguese imagery in the ivory masks reinforces the theory that they were created 
during Esigie’s reign, as Akenzua II proposed, 
were executed during dia's lifetime or soon after "The motif of the mudi fea- 
ured in the Metropolitan's mask j also a ubiquitous one in Benin royal arts and 
cosmology, which conceives che path to the spirit world as ing across the sea, 
where in the afterlife its leaders would exist as divinities." A creature capable of 
existing both on land and in the water, the mudfish provided an ideal metaphor for 
the bs dual nase 

gies achievements were especially impressive in light of the internal 
and external challenges to his leadership. His claim to the throne as firstborn son 
to Oba Ozolua was contested by his half brother Arhuaran, leading to a protracted 
civil war in which Higie prevailed.” Benin was subsequently attacked by the Igala 
to the north, and, against what had seemed overwhelming odds, Esigie drove them 
back across the Niger River and made their leader a vassal.” In acknowledging the 
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essential zole that dig political acumen and mystical powers had played in the 
favorable outcome of both these ers, Esigie created a new tide of Hobs, or 
queen mother, in her honor Y The art historian and Benin ivory specialist Barbara 
“Blackmun suggests thatthe translation of tendrils of dia's hair into Portuguese 
imagery refers to her ability to channel that freien power on her son's behalf 
Subsequent oba have served as trusted advisors o their sons and ate commemo- 
gated with cast-brats heads on royal altars both at the obs palace and at their own 
palace in the village of sel, now part of Benin Chy” 


OBA AXENZUA'S SCEPTER AND EZOMO EHENUA'S IKECOBO 
Although oral traditions characterize the fifteenth and siteenth centuries as a time 
of vital development and expansion for Benin, they indicate that the seventeenth 
century was marked by dynastic turmoil and internal suife. Rival independent 
chiefs challenged the obs, and at the end of the seventeenth century, the ase, or 
leader of the local town chiefs, staged a rebellion against Oba Eoruakpe* Among 
Ewuakpe's sons were Akenzua, who was in line to succeed him, and Ehenua, the 
tos illegitimate firstborn son.” Although their kinship was generally unknown, 
Ewusipe encouraged Akeazua to cultivate a favorable relationship with his hal 
‘brother, who was being raised by the jase While Ehenua was stil a boy, however, a 
diviner foretold chat he would one day cause the uses demise, leading Ehenua to 
Beet Ishan, where he became a powerful individual. 

Upon Ewuskpe's death, his son Ozuere (Ovbiozuere), with support Bos de 
fase attempted unsuccessfully to usurp the throne from his brother, A formidable 


adversary, the fase was one of Benin's two supreme military commanders. Or 
traditions relate chat his powers were such that he was capable of transforming 
himself into an elephant. Based in che village of Edo, strategically positioned on à 
central axis of the ivory trade with the Ishan to the north, the pure likely sought 
control of that especially lucrative trade, which was at its peak with Europe during 
the eighteenth century. Thus the reign of Akenzua I (ca. 1715-35) was fraught wich 
tension until Ehenua came to the court as the leader of a delegation bearing trib- 

es that quelled the insunecdon. Akenzua rewarded his balt- 
brother's loyalty with the title of ezomo, or chief military oficer, which he made 
hereditary. Eventually Ehenua eliminated the primary obstacle to Akenzus's hege- 
mony by fulfiling the ester prophecy that he would defeat the use" 

“The triumph of Elena and Akenzua was the inspiration for two works 
now in the Metropolitans collection. The first is a royal scepter—a brass rattle 
staff with an elaborate figurative finial—which appears to have been carried by the 
oa on occasions of state (fig. 20). The form of the scepter is based on that of a 
secure, à wood rattle staff emblematic of ancestral authority, 
articulation of prayers, blessings, and curses.” The imagery of this royal foil, 
however, is utterly unique. It features Akenzua in full regalia holding attributes of 
his authority and spiritual power: in his right hand is an usure and in the left a 
stone celt, a Neolithic artifact believed to be a thunderbolt cast down from the 
heavens. Akenzua stands on top of the iyase, represented as an elephant whose 
gs est on a Jeopard and whose trunk takes the form of an extended 
terminating in a clenched fist." Associated with ferocity, the leopard is at once a 
counterpart of the oba and an emblem of his power over life and death, which he 
delegates to his war chiefs when necessary." Wiliam Fagg proposed thar this work 
was created during the second hal of the eighteenth century under the regn of 
Akenzua's successor, Oba Eresonyen (£. ca. 1735-50) 

A second work referring 10 this same alliance is an 
‘eget, ox “shrine to the hand." In Benin society and across southern Nigeria it 
was the prerogative of individuals who had distinguished themselves by attaining 
wealth, zank, or political influence to erect a shrine to their hand.” The kasie was 
therefore a form of self-congratulation as well as a statement concerning the per- 
sonal responsibility and self-reliance of individuals who directed their energies 
toward the atainment of ambitious goals." Worship of the hand was especially zel- 
evant to the achievements of those who depended upon physical skis and prow- 

ind warriors. 


ute and armed for 
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Although Benin leaders are said to have worshipped the hand since the fi 
teenth century, Ben-Amos m 
ighteench century that brass (ago became a focus of artistic expresion. Whereas 
ikegebo commissioned by local chief were typically composed of wood carved with 
imagery relating to the owner's accumulation of wealth and power, the oba, bvba, and 
‘como are known to have ordered expecially ornate cast-brass ego, One such work, 
dedicated to Akenzua T (fig. 21), s now in the collection of the British Museum. 

Due to his unusually high stare in Benin society, henua was accorded 
leadership over the town of Uzebu at well as sembindependence from the oda 
Successive omo were able to accumulate great wealth and influence, surpassing 
that of Besin other chieß. An ikegobo reputed to have been created during 


stes that under Oba Ewuare, it was not until de. 


Ehemua's lifetime was passed on to successive ecomo for at least eight generations, 
until ic was gradually disassembled and its pars dispersed during the 19805. The 
anthropologist R. E. Bradbury notes dat, although large bronzes were cast only by 
onder of the oba, warrior chiefs took brass casters on their campaigns in order to 
separ weaponey, and Ehenua is believed to have directed one of these 1 cast the 
shine with which he is now identified.” 

In 1958 Fagg photographed Ehenua's sepoto with his descendants, the 
Jate Ezomo Omoruyi and his son, who later became Ezomo Asemwota (fig. 22). 
Omoruyi provided Bradbury with a detailed interpretation of che work as relayed 
to him by his father, Osurogiagbon. 0 Of the four separately cast unis that made 
up this especially complex and highly original work (Ag. 23), two—ahe oba seated 
on a dais and the main cylindrical unit that features the e2ome—have been 
scunited in the Metropolitan collection (fg. 24). Mising ate the base, whose 
perimeter included heads of cows, rame, goats, cocks, segments of kola nut, and a 


bird, as well as a minicure leopard that was at the summit in font of the oba, 
direc above the ezomo. Despite the belief of Omoruyis family that the work was 
commissioned by Ehenua, Bradbury concurs with Fagg that not all the composite 
elements were created during the same period. Based on stylistic issues, he sug- 
gest that the main cylindrical unit is probably from the nineteenth century, 
although it may represent a replacement of the original piece.” 
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Seated on a dais positioned at the center of the upper surface, Akenzua T 
ls depicted making offerings to his ancestors. Bradbury notes that the oba may be 
“either asking the ancestors for success in an upcoming campaign by Ezomo Ehenun 
or giving thanks for a victory?” In his right hand, the oba holds an offertory kola 
nur and in his left an uur and a rope to which a cow and goat are attached, ready 
to be sacrificed. The simplicity of his attire indicates that the occasion is not that 
‘ofan oficial annual ceremony, but rather that he is engaged in unscripted prayers. 


‘Akenzua is surrounded by several attendants as well as four armed European sol 
diers who act as bodyguards. This phalanx of European mercenaries, aiming mus- 
ets with bent elbows, appears greatly animated and leans inward toward the eba 
to create a human shield. 

While Akenzua Y presides at the summit of this work, it is the actions of 
is loyal commander Ehenua that are highlighted in the foreground. Indeed, the 


artifact was considered by Ehenua's descendants to be a document of his martial 
successes" He is shown in prominent relief on the font of the cylinde 
bate and surrounded by his warriors and attendants. In contrast to he expressive 
movement of the figures inthe upper level, the soldiers that extend around the yl 
inders perimeter on either side of the cromo are arranged hierarchically in two 
superimposed tiera. The ezomo' importance is indicated by his large scale, which is 
twice that ofthe others. In his left hand is a tope to which five severed heads are 
attached, and in his right is a two-edged sword known as an opia. He wears a hel- 
met of cloth or leather, to which three tiny calabashes filled with prowective medi- 
cines are attached, as well as circles of beads around his neck and ankles that 
denote his chiefiy rank. His woops are armed with the various implements of war: 
spears, shields, drus , and iron gongs. These soldiers also carry single 
heads featuring differen facial markings and hairstyles, which appear to represent 
enemies vanquished in previous campaigns. 
Although Benin’ ma 
umil the end of the nineteenth century, colonialism ushered in an acceleration of 
profound social and political changes across the African continent, fundamentally 
constraining our ability to understand these works fully. Oral widtious by defini- 
tion reflect a perspective that is continually evolving, and the agility of the mem- 
ores related to Benin'sseulprura heritage was compounded by the forceful removal 
ope in 1897, following the devastation of Benin City and the 
exile of Oba Ovonrramwen (r. 1888-97) to Calabar during the British Punitive 
Expedition. Ovonuramwen's son Eweka I (r. 1914-33) was restored to the throne 
as a subject of the British Protectorate until Benin became part of the Federal 
Republic of Nigeria in 1960. In 1979, upon his installation as oba at the palace in 
Benin City, the current oba, Erediauwa, resumed the commissioning of altars in 
honor of his ancestors. Individual altars now commemorate the adas Adele (£. 18505 
38), Ovonrramwen, Eweka I, and Akenzua IL, and a communal one is dedicated to 
the rest of the dynasty. 
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HEROIC ANCESTORS IN BENIN AND BEYOND 
“The extensive and highly diverse seulprural forms produced by Benin's profes 
sional casters and carvers provides us with a portrait of its leadership, going back 
half a millennium, that is unparalleled in sub-Saharan Africa. Like thcir counter- 
parts across the region, these works of art kept dynastic histories alive and secured 
the transfer of power from one generation co the next. The ueatment of Benin's 
leadership through its art is instructive as a point of departure for the examination 
ofthe seven other sculpnural uaditons that follow. As at Benin, traditions in many 
distinct sub-Saharan African centers relied on elaborate ritos commemorating 
the death of an exemplary figure and the induction of his successor in 

maintain a seamless continuum of leadership. Great leaders thus became both 
patrons and subjects of highly accomplished African sculptures that embodied the 
transfer of power. Such depictions underscored the subjects exceptional strength 
and beneficence and eliminated any perceived physical imperfections, thus con- 
tributing csentilly to their eroi reification for the ages. These visual tributes fur- 
ther prescribed the ultimate social and cultural ideal to be emulated. As a result, 


cach of the sculptural genres considered reflects an intentional parallelism across 
works relating to different subjects. 

“Tas culturally specifie aesthetic conventions and rites relating to the artic 
traditions considered here are distinct and reflect particular historical circumstances 
and contest Notwithstanding those diffe 
cultures. Among che ideas consitend emphasized is the role of representations as 
physical extensions of a leader. The focus of acts of veneration and prayers for 
intercession, these works were intimately associated with the subjects for whom. 
‘they served as surrogates and as loci for their essences. Whether positioned on an 
altar or within a creasuy, such works were crucial both to keeping alive a people's 
past and to maintaining a connection with revered and especially infiuential ances 
tors. Like oral historians and many ancient and Renaissance artists, the sculptors 
responsible for these creations made adjustments in keeping with culturally codi- 
ed social and visual ideals of representation. Another common current that paral- 
les more extensively documented Western traditions is dat at certain moments 
especially influential individuals introduced distinctive modes of representation 
‘that were adopted as prototypes by chose who sought to emulate their example 
Accordingly, artists were directed to reference existing sculptural paradigms in 
favor of human ones. 

Richard Briliant has observed that the very fact of a representation's allu- 
sion to the existence ofa specific person defines its function" Individuals, now long 
forgotten, were the point of departure for many of the great sclptual achieve- 
ments fom Africa. Although in most cases the subjec identities have not been 
documented in written histories, the existence of an artistie record arrests to the 
Place of distinction they commanded within their own societies, Not only do they 
survive as enduring landmarks of cultures that have undergone extensive transfor- 
mation, bur they also afford us an appreciation of how the most gifted artists ftom 
‘those traditions channeled their talents into translating some essential dimension 
oftheir ambitious patrons ino a vision of lasting perfection, 
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Íx 15 AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL COMING-OY-AGE NARRATIVE, WOLE SOYINKA, THE 
Preeminent literary chronicler of the sich legacy of Yoruba civilization, gazed with 
Wonder at the vibrant community embodying that heritage that surrounded him as 
a child. The son of a headmaster growing up under British colonialism, Soyinka 
seed his impressions from the vantage point of his paren” somewhat anomalous 
household of spoken English, Christian, electricity (including radio), and writ- 
ten narratives. Positioned on the frontier of a world whose long-standing cultural 
precepts continually infiltrated his consciousness and awakened his imagination, 
he evoked the essential and vivid place occupied by the ancestor 

“The omnipresence ofthe ancestors is regularly manifested 
ture through a masquerade known as egungun, in which collectively the departed 
members of an extended family are evoked through an intenrionaliy indeterminate 
forma. In che abstract guise of egungun, the body of a performer is enshrouded in a 
cascading patchwork ensemble of costly texles, In striking contrast to egungva's 
indeterminate, shifting form, accented by brilliantly contrasting colors and abstract 
pattems, is the exactingly defined sculptural legacy generated from the woel 
Through the siteenth century at the early Yoruba city-state of Ife. There, genera- 
tions of artes produced works of terracotta, cast metal, and stone, with each 
medium accorded it own distinctive ai, or life forc, and patron orisa, a spirit deity 
that is also a divine creative agent: Obatala modeled clay; Ogun ben 
will; and Oramfe the thunder god-ahaped stone.” The refined naturalism of these 
works attests to their makers’ mastery of highly detailed representations, and the 
intense idealism of many of them parallels that of Greek Classicism. 

"The urban character of Yoruba culture in southwestern Nigeria and the 
Republic of Benin has been traced back more than a millennium through archaco- 
logical evidence? Scholars have noted that emphasis on the sacred aspect of its 
leadership is also a foundational institution of the Yoruba. Ife and Oyo are the old- 
est of a critical mass of densely populated city-states that have endured ino the 
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present as vibrant and thriving cultural centers (figs. 25, 26). The site of efe was 
occupied as cuy as 350 ace." Between 500 and 900 cA, the city was home to 
ironworking agicultualiss, and by the eleventh century it had become a major 
metspoli defined by an orderly arrangement of city walls, streets, stone mont- 
ments, shrines, and planned building complexes with multiple interior courtyards, 
elaborately decorated stone pavements, and alas (fig. 277 Nearby Oyo emerged 
about this time as a regional trading center for goods such as shea butter, copper, 
sat, and beads, which were sent down the Niger River from the Songhai Empire in 
exchange for kola, cloth, ivory, and slaves. Yoruba scholars have proposed that the 
especially impressive flowering of L's sculptural waditions in the following centuries 


may be related to Oyo's expansion “The archaeologist Peter Garlake has noted that 
while Ies standing as an economic or military power was negligible, it was accorded 
a place of central importance because of its spiritual significance.” By the fifteenth 
century, the Yoruba city-state of Owo rivaled Ife in cultural importance and came 
o serve as a political intermediary between it and the emerging leadership of the 
kingdom of Benin" Both British colonial policies of indirect rule and regional 
leaders within the multiethnic nation-state of Nigeria have significantly promoted 
ilte identification as the epicenter for Yoruba cultural and political legitimacy. 
“To tis day, Ie resonates powerfully as a uniting point of reference for all Yoruba 
peoples despite the diversity of their affiliations with highly competitive regional 
yate 

In Yoruba culture, Ilf is where the Crestor, Olodumare, set life in 
‘motion, Oral tradition identifies the spit deities called orisa—which include Tle- 
Me ancestors as well as personified natural forces—as manifestations of a removed 
and distant Olodumare.” In some versions of the Creation myth, responsibility for 
‘the shaping of humanity was delegated to the artist divinity Obatala. In others, dis 
tole and that of Hey fist rule, who established the Yoruba model of divine king- 
ship, were assumed by Oduduwa. Oduduwa's sons and daughters were then sent 
out into the world from Ife to found the major city-states of the Yoruba, each 
equipped with a beaded crown, or ade as an emblem of divine power and author- 
ity. Each of these beaded crowns, conferred upon a ruler (oa) at his installation, is 
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also conceived of as an oria?! He's landscape is crowded with a profusion of 
shrines and sacred groves devoted to some of the more than four hundred divini- 
ties of the Yoruba pantheon, ranging fom esteemed ancestors 

ds a these locales as well as private domestic altars that He's citizens direct their 
appeals for divine intercession. 

As in present-day Athens, the richness of DIR legacy is such that the 
ever-present past continually asserts its hold on the imagination and is thoroughly 
imbricaed with contemporary experience. Traces of potsherd and stone pave- 
ments, dating back to the fest millennium cr, can be seen along stretches of con- 
temporary thoroughfares and in the interior courtyards of domestic compounds 
Especialy elaborate sections, such as Pavement IX, uncovered on Woye Asiri fam- 
ay wese of He's city walls (Sg. 29), appear to have comple- 
mented interior courtyards of houses or shrines. OF the ten pavements uncovered 
during excavations led by Peter Garlake at this site, fom December 1972 untl 
May 1973, this one is the largest and most complex. Rings of sherds at either end 
‘ofthe pavement indicate where semicircular altars were positioned. Between them, 
diagonal Ines of sherds laid on edge in intricate herringbone patterns draw the eye 
o ten concentric rings at the center of the pavement. Embedded in the nucleus of 
“these rings, its neck flush with the surface, was a flask, which may have collected 
batons (see figs. 35, 37 for a parallel example). 
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At the west end of Pavement I at Woye Asiri, vessels were found deiber- 
ately placed around a semicircular altar so that their contents would empty onto 
‘the ground (fig. 30). That they were hen left undisturbed after the building associ- 
ated with the pavement was abandoned in the mid-fifteenth cenmury suggest that 
hey were in 
Pavement VII is the fst complete altar excavated at Ife (fig. 3). Bui on top of 
‘the pavement, che semicircular structure is 15 inches (38 em) high and 30% inches 
(78 cn) in diameter at its base. To the left are the remains of a larger ata. A flared, 
painted neck of a flask was also found Bush with the middle of the pavement. 
Unearthed material culture identified with the eariy chapters of Ics his- 
tory was rarely preserved in an unadulterated context, with the exception of pave- 


ded as offerings associated with the altar, At the south end of 


ment remnants and several immovable stone monoliths dating between doo and 
1000 ct, including a granite-gneiss monument more than 16 feet (neatly s m) tal, 

amented by approximately 140 spiabheaded iron nails arranged in a trident 
design of unknown meaning (fg. 32). Oral waditions associare this landmark with 
"he sta (opo) of Oranmiyan, son of Oduduwa, who is credited with founding 
dynasties of leadership in the neighboring Benin and Oyo Kingdoms." Local resi- 
dents showed deference to chance discoveries of ancient artifacts by transferring 


them to shrines and integrating them into ivl practices of the day, creating new 
associations that may nor have had any relation to thi original function. For the 
most part, therefore, evidence uncovered relating to Ife seulptures reveals largely 
‘the ways in which they were Darnessed by later generatione. 

‘Given the ek of written precolonial historical documents and the limited 
“asehacological record, surviving oral uadtions and the sculprual corpus iuelf 
conste critical and revealing primary evidence for answers concerning the past 
‘Representations in terracotta and cast metals from Ife are striking for the degree of 
detailed elaboration accorded to the head (ori), which the Yoruba consider to be 
he site of an individuals essential nature, or su, as well as his or her Me forte, 
called ae!" These qualtes—one informs character while the other is the impetus 
o accion that will set events in motion—are from the time of birth the focus of 
elaborate rituals in which one strives for fulfillment and transcendence.” The art 
historian Rowland Abiodun has noted that, according to tradition, before coming 
to cari all Yoruba, even divinities, are believed to visit Ala, "the maker of 
eds! in heaven in order to select their orh, the key to their individual destinies. * 
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“The Yoruba distinguish between the inner, spiritual aspect, ot the ori in and che 
visible outer head, called the eri ode. Ajala's occasional inattention and carelessness 
ls seen as the cause for the imperfections in ori. Given that a person ori inu is 
edited with success in life, it is regularly propitiated and its support and guidance 

aking. An individuals unique or 
im may be given concret form symbolically through the dori, an abstract conical 
clement that is housed within a personal shrine known as an sle ori (teil, “house 
of dhe head”). Lavishiy encasing the de ori with cowrie shells, historically a form of 
‘wealth, emphasizes che owner’ prosperity (ig. 33)" 

Such elaborate personal altars are the prerogative of individuals of great 
social standing and are distinct from the altars dedicated co a particular ori 
Which are conceived of as the ju, or “face,” of dat divinity.” The commissioning 
of artifacts placed at these sites for the meeting of gods and their followers consti- 
tutes an act of devotion and form of prayer. And just as the shrine is a nexus for 
engagement beween divinity and devote, the artistic creations formulated for 
such sites seek to captare the fusion of he spiritual and human. During religious 

monies worshippers of particular deities serve as their mediums by receiving 
‘the era's spirit through possession trances. This state in which the im 
orisa are made manifest through their followers is the subject of the sculpraral rep- 
sesentations created as tributes for placement in their shrines. 

‘The notion that one's exterior appearance complements and amplifies 
essential qualities held within also appears to have informed the emphasis on a 
anquil demeanor evident in many of the figurative likenesses rendered by Ife 
artists, such as fig. 34" Crowned by a simple ridged headdress, the head intersects 
‘with a cylindrical neck that is subdivided into broader horizontal bands represen 
ing creases, or fat wrabble, emblematic of prosperity and success in Yoruba society. 
"The carefully delineated features of the vertically striated oval fce—almond:-shaped 
(yes slighty downcast, nostrils lightly fared, and compressed lips—embody the 
underlying formal aesthetic that che artists would then build on in order to differ- 
entiate one subject ftom another. The care of handling evident in the rare instances 
in which Ife sculprues have been discovered in their original contexts is reminis 
cent of that given o actual bodily remains. This may reflect an original association 
between the works and specifie persons, most often royal figures an 
dants, according to the archaeologist Frank Wille ^ 

Although some of the heads that survive fom Ie are fag 
figures, others were created as independent scujptues designed to be positioned 
on altars. The latter role is manifested in a passage of segmented relief decoration 

f a fourteenth-centary ceremonial vessel exca- 
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embedded in the ground when the pavement was laid around it, and its bottom 
ad been removed, perhaps to ensure that any libations poured in it would pene- 
‘uate the carth below (fig. 35). The meticulously detailed zeliefs around the perime- 
“ter of this vessel, which would not have been visible once the pot had been interred, 
include a pair of figurarive staffs and a drum resembling two major insignia of the 
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Ogboni Society. This group of male and female elders counterbalance the powers 
of the king by selecting and installing Yoruba rulers and judging and punishing 
severe crimes.” Designed to be joined atthe summit and suspended on ether side 
of the neck, paired male and female brass staff called an identity the wearer as 
an Ogboni member (ig. 36) 

‘Also part of the Obalara veses relief program are terracotta heads of 
‘hice different type: a natualitclly rendered head, flanked by two different con- 
ical abstractions of the sume form, evocative of an eri, esta in the open-onted 
structure of a shrine (fig. 37). This key scene has served as a Rovers stone of 
sorts for interpreting e's largely decontexralized seulprural record, and it attente 
tothe long-standing centrality of sculpted heads on altars as well as the contempo- 
taneous existence of both zealistie and abstract artistic idioms. Examples of both 
the abstract-conical and naturalistic terracottichead genres depicted within the 
vessel imagery have also bees found buried together in caches at the Obalar site. 
The striking juxtaposition of those minimal forms with the detailed renderings of 
their humanistic counterparts has fostered the widely accepted theory that they 
articulate distinctions between the inner and outer dimensions of being. The 
‘paced-down template ofthe cone may evoke ihe intangible dimension at the core 
of an individuals inner being, or ori nu, whereas the other catalogues the physical 


features of corporeal existence perceived by the senses. Garlke indicates that the 
fiat, unbroken bases of the abstracted artifacts make it unlikely that they were ever 
part of full Seures* In fig. 38, the eyes and mouth are only perfunctorily indi 
«ated; the multiple lobes on top may indicate a crown or headdress. This schematic 
forma is very similar to the leftmost terracota head represented within the shrine 
featured on the ex 

"The head distilled ro a conical form resonates with both the ibori, kept by 
lite individuals in de ori shrines, and the adenla, the beaded crown that is the para- 
mount sign of the authority vested in Yoruba rulers. After being consecrated as 
leader, a Yoruba oba (king) must not reveal his face to the public. Instead, he wears 
an elaborate conical headdress with a heavily beaded veil covering his face. His fea- 
tutes are further concealed by a beaded shield (fig. 39). Adenlas usualy feature at 
least one or as many as sixteen frontal faces depicted through applied beadwork 
‘Although their significance is unknown, they appear to suggest the shared destiny 
of a particular line of rulers embodied by the crown- Positioned at the summit of 
the cone is at least one bid (fig. 40). In Yoruba belief, ide 


jor ofthe Obalara's Land vessel. 
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hidden procreative power of women, upon which social continuity depends, and 
are celestial messengers associated with the head. Their appearance on royal 
crowns evokes the idea shat life force (ase) enters the body through the head and, 
at death leaves the Body the same way, in fight like a bird. In Yoruba society, he 
person of the oba does nor die but rather becomes an ora This transition may be 
marked by sites that include the constitution of a shrine at the site where the bas 
head is buried so that his ori may be petitioned." 

‘As noted earlier, ozal traditions trace to Ife the right to wear this sacred 
form of regalia identified with dei "When 
a king wears the adena, his inner being is believed 10 Become one with those of all 
Dis predecessors.” One such Icder has explained, "When che crown is placed on 
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the summit of power in Yoruba society 


together” Accordingly, those elevated 
must sublimate their individual identity. 

“The Olojo Festival, a weeklong celebration held annually in October in 
honor of Ogun, the god of iron and patron of hunters, was traditionally one of the 
few times a year that the coni (king) of Ife was seen in public and the only time that 
the sacred adenla—here called aare, which identified i wich Oduduwa, the founder 
of divine kingrhip—could be worn (ig. 42). Given that an adent is the focus of 
annual rites of renewal and purification, it has been proposed thar the freestanding 


brass and some terracota heads fom Ife may have been commissioned as mounts 
for their display on those occasions.” In this context, the vertical facial striations 
depicted on many Ife heads have been interpreted as shadows cast by the suing of 
beads that extend from the base of Yoruba crowns, thereby underscoring the wear- 

staze of transcendence. The striations have otherwise been assumed to depic 
«icnrzaion markings denoting she subjects ethnic or other affiliation, although 
this does not correlate with known Yoruba practices ** 

Such stations can be seen on the earliest creation fom Ie to have arrived 
in the Wet (Gg. 42). This enigmatic fragmen: of  tericora head on long-term 
loan to he Brooklyn Museum is half lifesize, and Frank Willert has suggested 
originally may have been part of «full figure. At the summit, «pronounced 
line separates the wo distinct textures that have been exactingiy impressed into the 

face. Above this division, hal is defined by a dense network of delicate interlaced 
lines, Below, bold equidistant striations extend vertically down the forehead and 
nose and follow the curvature of the chin to cover the entire face. The contours of 
the eyes we delicate almond shapes inscribed at either side of the bridge of the 
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‘nose, which terminates in fared nosis, The precision applied throughout is also 
atin the definition of the rounded, slightly parted lips. 

The circumstances under which this work left Ife are unknown. It a 
in Europe sometime before 1910, by which time a plaster cast of i, whose origina- 
ion is also undocumented, was in the British Museum. Scrutiny of this artifact 
and its eariy copy has revealed that a restoration to the right check was subse- 
quently removed from the original Willett proposed that the work was probably 
taken fiom the Ivinrin Grove shrine, about one mile from cs center” In 1930 
Wilfrid D. Hambly, the Bet curator of African Ethnology at the Field Museum of 
Natural History in Chicago, visited the site and witnessed a ceremony preceding 
the display of sacred terracortas. He described being led along a narrow path to a 

cular clearing where a padlocked box stood. Prior to opening the box, he 
performed a ritual of clapping and blowing into thcir hands. According to Hambly 
both priesthood and stewardship of the grove were inherited; the swo younger 
priests in fig. 43 are sons of the third The large head fourth from the right (also 
visible as third from the right in fig. 44) is one of only wo heads known to have 
raised (as opposed to incised) lines on the face.” 

“The extant artifacts assembled at vinci were documented by British colo- 
nial oficials, Henry Lewis Ward-Price and R. “Taffy” Jones, beginning in 1931. 
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‘Originally hidden under clay pots at the shrine to secure them from thet the sel 
tutes were chen stored in a padlocked box in a specially constructed mud building 
in the grove. In 1934 the cont of Ie, Sir Adesoji Aderemi, had the works brought 
to the palace for safekeeping uns they could be wansfrred to the National Museum 
of fe Antiquities." 

When the German ethnologist and archaeologist Leo Frobenius visited Ife 
in 1910, he learned thatthe center 
sites where antiquities had been buried: "From vari 
that most remains of this Kind were found concealed beneath old trees in the 
North and T consequently invited che natives to go and dig on their own account in 
spots where legend said thar: 
unearthed for Frobenius was a freestanding head with an elaborate crown cast in 
brass (a heavily leaded alloy of copper and zinc), which had been incorporated 
into a shrine outside Le dedicated to Olokun, the oría of wealth and the sea 
(ig. 45). Uni that time, the work had been unearthed annually for festivals and 
‘then seburied. Despite his direct exposure to evidence of this indigenous artistic 
legacy of naruraite representation, Frobenius found it inconceivable that artists 
outside the Greco-Roman tradition would have been capable of such formal and 
‘echnical mastery of representation. He thus conflated the Yoruba deity Olokun with 
Poseidon and advs 
West Africa traces of a Greek colony from the 
lished account of his visit to the region, he equated the blooming-Sower design on 


some four hundred sacred groves were also the 
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need the theory that he had found on the Atlantic coast of 


irteenth century nen. In he pub- 


terracotta masks from Cagliari, Sardinia (drawn by his father, Hermann), with the 
design of the diadem worn by the Olokun head (fig. 46). 
1n his December $, 1986, lecture 

delivered on the ocasion of his being awarded the Nobel Prize for Literatur, Wole 
Soyinka invoked the insdiousness of Frobeniur paradoxical admiration for the 
caliber of the artic creations he encountered at He and his denial of their rele- 
vance to He's living heirs to that tradition, with whom he interacted.“ While stillin 
Nigeria, Frobenius was forced to return the head, which he had purchased for six 
pounds and a borde of whisky, to the palace ate Except for annual trips to che 
Olokun Grove for sacred sins, it remained there unl 1948, when it was examined 


is Past Must Address Re Present 


at the British Museum in London and its authenticity was brought into question ^ 

o heads, which are 
row in the collection of Berlin's Hthnologisches Museum. Among those works is 
a more complete head, two-thirds lifesize, from the Olokun Grove (ig. 47). Th 
face is dramatic for the intensity of its expression—with eyes wide open, deep f 


jenius returned to Germany with seven 


sows above the brows, nostrils flared—and the broad raised bands that extend ver- 


tically across the surface. The treatment of the hair as separate curis arranged in 
“three lines on either side of a central erst is also distinctive. A circular aperture 
about 1% inches (90 mun) in diameter at the summit of the head appears to have 
allowed air to escape during firing. At the base, a collar of tubular beads encircles 
the seck Wiler has suggested that another of the heads collected by Frobenius 
and now in Berlin is likely from the Twinzin Grove (ig. 48). While similar in seale 
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10 Sg. 47, the ate seulprue refers a more refined perfection. The neck, back, 
and top of the head ate missing, and che nose at the center of the fll oval face bas 
‘undergone extensive damage, bus the proportionately small eyes remain sharply 
defined almond forms and the contours of the face are accentuated by finc incised 
striations. Willett has noted that this example is unique for the manner used to 
dress the head, with raised segmented rings punctuated with iron mails hat appear 
as decorative clusters of small beads rather than ringlets of hair.“ Yet another vis- 
age (ig. 49), supported by a creased neck, is devoid of striations bur features bands 
of raised Kelods that follow the curvature of the brows. A greater fullness to the 
eyes provides more ofa sense of an eyeball in its socket The face itself features a 
Bigh forehead that is extended by a conical caplike coiffure marked by projecting 
curls arranged in five successive horizontal bands. 
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Subsequent archacolgical excavations undertaken at Ife have reinforced 
Fiobenius's strategy of searching hallowed sites for antiquities. In 1969 the fast 
director general of the Nigerian Commission for Museums, Expo Eyo, documented 
a site said to be the burial place of the mid-nnescenth-century ruler Ooni Lafogido 
(Gg. 50)." Other discoveries have resulted through accidental finds relating to 
established markers. At the foot of a tree on Odo Ogbe Street, wi 
ead had been casually uncovered, Eyo excavated a shrine consisting of a row of 
vessels dated to 1630 (fg. 51). He noted thatthe arrangement suggested this head 
likely originated from elsewhere and was subsequently integrated into rites relating 
to the shrine, which may have been dedicated to a water goddess. 

Peter Garlake’s excavation of Obalara's Land, a fourteenth-century site 
“half a mile (800 m) outside I's western walls and about a third of a mile (500 m) 
‘north of Iwinrin Grove, has provided the most revealing contextual evidence to 
dare concerning he original ritual use of Ife sculpture." Investigation there began 
in 1971 when fragments recovered during gravel- 
quarrying operations, which led to the discovery of a critical mass of terracotta 
sculptures in situ within a site. The orientation of the 


e's pavements was con- 
sistent wich a unitary plan in which all its deposits, structures, and finds were 
made, used, and discarded during a single occupation, which was subsequendy 
‘undisturbed ** 


Jo addition to terracotta figurative sculptue, a diverse array of vessel pes 
was found at Obalarıs Land, including elaborately ornate ceremonial forms (Ss. 35 
37) as well as hose used for domestic purposes. I was apparent that they had all 
‘been broken through we before they were interred but that none of them had been 
fof great age at the time of their burial.” Among the fragments were heads and 
torsos relating o six naturalistic figures—one of these larger than life—as well as 
three independent conical heads of varying degrees of abstraction "The figures all 
Wear dose ting caps, beaded girdles, baldrics, and a necklace. While only some 
‘ofthe faces feature vertical striations, they are present on all of the torsos." 

"The layout and extensive specialized labor invested in this si 
Garlake to propose that it may have been the residence of a senior oficial of a 
seligious institution % Ts elaborate and cosy paving covered open courtyards into 
which altars or shrines and Ibation vessels were integrated. These features are 
consistent wich those of traditional Yoruba residential architecture in whose court- 
Yards several altars dedicated to particular orita ate typically positioned. Garlake 
as proposed that the human bones, pottery, and sculpture deposited were shrine 
offerings made by the occupants of the building complex to address diferent 
aspects of mortali? 

"Two distinctive deposits of terracotta seulpure unearthed at Obalara's 
Land ate especially noteworthy. One featured three highly expressive fed-<lay 
‘beads placed on a carefully piled collection of some forty skulls." It has been 


have led 
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proposed that these representations may depict disease, deformity, and suffering 
“The second cluster consisted of a dense concentration of different terraconta seulp- 
tures—including the heads and torsos ix naturalistic figures 
and three conical heads of varying degrees of abstraction—arranged with great 
deliberation along a north-south axis and interred in a compact group Iying face 
‘upward (ig, 52)" The head at the top left measures s in. (13 cm) ftom crown to 
chin. Radiocarbon testing yielded a date of 1376 ce, plus or minus sy years. These 
‘wo juxtaposed subgroupings appear to reflect extreme poles of experience, wit 
‘the significance of each being formally expressed through representations that sug- 
test a highly stylized, height In one, humanity failings, Baws, and 
deficiencies are dramatically pronounced. In the other, states of refined perfection, 
Serenity, and spiritual immortality are idealized. The condition of the skulls found 
makes it unlikely that they were associated with any act of execution or sacrifice. 
Instead, their presence may relate to 


lating to portions of 


ned realism. 


tices of burying the remains of those 
Micra with certain diseases in order to eliminate their ze 
in which the second mass of highly refined terracotta sculpture 


ence." The manne 
ss were buried may 
represent the commemorative interment of a series of distinguished individuals. 
Despite the fragmentary condition of these sculptures, the reverence with which 
‘they were handled makes apparent the fact that they were preciously guarded 

It's artistic legacy is identified most famously with a celebrated corpus of 
je thirty works cast bot in pure copper and in brass using the lost-wax method 
(ee Bg 45)” These sculptures were found primarily in swo conten, neither of 
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‘which revealed information relating to their original use. The first of these chance 
discoveries occurred in 1938 when thirteen lifesize heads and a half-lifesize half fig- 
we were unearthed behind the royal palace while digging house foundations at the 
Wunmonije Compound (fs. 53). 

Soon after, the same site yielded additional finds of five more wo 
sine head, three smaller heads, and a torso. Te was also established at that time that a 
lifesize mask cast entirely of copper had been kept in the adjacent palace from the 


a life- 


time it was made." Several decades later, seven mote works cast in brass—a stand- 
ing man, a couple, four staffs, and a vessel encircled by a female figure— were found 
during construction near an important poiat of entry into Ie. Excavated by Willett 
in 1963, that site, known as Tta Yemoo, is situated at the city’s northeastern linis. 
1a close proximity to where he brass works were unearthed, Willert discovered sev- 
ral shrines with terraconta figures (fig. 54). The fus of these appears o have been 
an enclosure with a mud wall and thatched roof, within which was found an espe- 
aly elaborate terracota head, originally fom a full-length figure, identified as a 
queen by its five-tiered beaded crown. As at Obalara's Land, the objects appear to 
Bave been broken before being positioned where they were found. 

"The creative process that informed the cast works is consonant with those 


ln terracota, given that each object was preliminarily modeled in clay and wax 


Despite the fact dat at their inception each metal work potentially afforded its 
author complete creative license, the representations shaped by Ife casters reflect a 
highly disciplined adherence to an established aesthetic. The thirteen freestanding 


heads from Wuamonije in particular all appear to reference the same individual, an 
imposing male subject in is prime. A terracota seupsute so stylistically similar 
to the Wunmonije heads that it may be attributed to the same 
‘the intersection of erearivity 
"The comparatively greater formal variety and breadth of vision manifest in 

‘the overall terracotta sculptural record suggests that it may have been the foundation 
of and catalyst for creativity in other media ate This idea is corroborated by ther- 
rooluminescence testing of the cores of two of the Wunmonije brass heade, whose 
results indicate that they may be slightly later in date than much of the terracotta 
corpus, which spans the tenth to the fifteenth or sixteenth cenzury This greater 
expansiteness of artistic expression is evident on a number of levels. The first of 
‘these is quantitative: hisorically, artists at He produced a far more extensive body of 
work in terracota than in metal.” The terraconas also exhibit greater stylistic diver- 
sion incorporating both abstraction and natural, as well as a more varied array of 
human and animal subjects. The scope of the human imagery alone encompasses 
myriad distinctive physiognomies, from elites in amivudes of sublime introspection o 
prisoners in poses of acute suffering. Finally, artists at Ife shaped and fired clay te 
create works on an unusually broad spectrum of scales, ranging ftom objects of 

eras if, heroic grandeur to the 

Iris evident thar, despite being represented according to an established for- 
mal convention (see p. 44), the nuanced deal and degree of originality found in 
(ach of these visages suggest thar they were inspired by living models. Figures 5,56, 
and 57 are distinct bot for their facial morphologies and for the treatment of the 
summits ofthe heads. The majestic, nearly Mese head fom a figure in the collection 
of the Kimbell Art Museum (5, 5) features an unusual squared crown composed 
of four rectangular panels overlaying a conical form and embellished by a complex 
network of beading.” Figure 56 is marked by the sweeping lateral brim of a head- 
dues, and in fg 57 individual messes of hair appear as wavy lines tha 
face ofthe bare head and are tightly pulled back in a type of chignon. Scrutiny of the 
master modeled facial srucrures reveals profound distinctions between the larte 
two subjects. Although both exhibit a similar idealization, which evokes a degree of 
strength and assertive power suggestive af a male persona, there is an undeniable deli- 
‘icy to the perfect ovals of the faces as well as in the narrowly cast, attenuated, and 
eende aspect of fig. s6 The scope of the models referenced is apparent in Bg 577% 


st underscores 


sover the sur 


rendeted with the same lity. Iti lea that the authors of these works placed a 
premium on carefully detailed description of the summit of the head as a key marker 
Of iden. In fig. 5, the fragmentary head from a ful figure that would have been 
“three-quarters lifesize, minute precision was applied to describe the distinctly conical 
forma of the crown, which is subdivided into a succession of tapering beaded tiers.” 


Chay is among the tious and ubiquitous of artistic media. As 
a material itj a once universally accesible and yet infinitely variable: its specific 


jost unpretent 


composition constitutes a literal manifestation of a particular place. In the region 
of present-day Nigeria, dis highly familiar medium bas been the vehicle for pro- 
ducing likenesses of exalted individuals as early as soo ncs. Striking for its fuid 
sense of immediacy and subtlety of expression, the great creative seulprural output 
in fired lay at He reflects che efforts of many diferent artists over an extended 
period of time. No doubz lays casy availability allowed a greater freedom to exper- 
iment than metal did, and a variety of clay each distinguished by the unique min- 
eril composition that determined its Loale—was harnessed for the manufacture of 
potery and sculprure* The technique for sculpting figurative works was closely 
related to that of domestic pottery? In both instances, overlapping coils of clay 
were used to build upward by repeatedly adding a length to the end of the previous 
mac While traces of these coils were allways smoothed away fiom the inner surfaces 
of utilitarian receptacles, they remained visible on the hollowed interiors of many 
Sculptures,“ which were built up by hand in sections fom moist clay and then 
allowed to dey in the sun, after which finishing details might be incised and sur- 
Faces wetted o achieve a smoother finish (fg. 59). Decorative details intended to 
project in relief were formed separately and pressed into the still moist surface 
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Judging from contemporary fi 
family would then arrange s 
around the kiln are an essential part of the Bring process in that they are placed on 
op ofthe works being fed in order to help regulate the heat (fig. 60). After pots 
ase been fired but remain red-hot, they would be moved, using a hook-shaped 
stick, to a place where the cooling process could be completed 


1 practices, it is likely thar members of the artis 
dried objects in an open kin. Broken sherds 


Especially ambitious large-scale figurative sculptures would have required 


tures to support them at vulnerable points. Vents that allowed air to 
escape during fring would also be introduced near the feet or top of the headdress 
in order to prevent the collapse of 5.7 Many of the terra 
cotas show taces of having been painted following their manufacture. Pigment 
highlight features: white for the whites of the eyes 

lack for the irises and hair, and red for bead ornamento, There are sigas that in 
ler date, which may have 


i hollowed siruen 


was sometimes introduces 


instances surfaces were painted entirely red 
simulated the application of ritual erigi? 


According to the art historian Henry Drewals proposed chronology of 
155 sculprual output, artists between 1000 and 1200 cx favored an idealized nat- 
‘alam, which from 1200 to 1400 they displaced with a fret, mote expressive 


style” This interpretation has been disputed by Garlake, who cites the lack of spe- 
‘ile evidence for that sequence, given that works reflecting both tendencies appear 
o have been produced contemporancovaly during the fourteenth century" 

“The deeply rooted identification of female specialists with the processes 


tothe proposal that women were the authors of the sculpted terraconta corpus at 
1" Further, although traditional associations and contemporary practice ind 
‘ate that men were undoubtedly responsible for the transformation of stone, ron, 
wood, brass, and copper, Drewal has suggested that women may have contributed 
to the lose wax process by producing the clay cores upon which modeling in wax 
was undertaken by men. Willett has posited the opposite scenario by reasoning 
that, because the casting of metals ie a male specializacion and the naturalism of 
Me curtanctal works overlap so significantly with the tezracottas, the latter are 
likly to have been the work of men" It has also been noted that representations 
in both these media a the court of Benin have historically been produced by a 
guid of male artisans who trace their tradition to that of He (see pp 18-39). 


“The profound chords of recognition that I's tezaconta legacy elicits have Ied to its 
Veneration in multiple context, from elaborately interred offerings to centerpieces 
of shrines and, more recenti, as treasures in museum collections, Although the orig- 
inal subjects and roles of the terracottas may forever elude us, through their do- 
quen evocation of familiar aspects of the human condition they appear to have been 
conceived a once to caprute the foibles and imperfections that ated members of 
“their communities in order to discard and eliminate them and to elevate those most 
high esteemed to an ideal state of eternal perfection. In articulating a vision of 
buman transcendence informed by idioyneratic qualities and individualized charac- 
pears that He's artists sought to caprure in sculprual form the essence 
‘of notable members of their fellow citizenry. A parallel to the virtuosity of this form 
‘of visual bure in Yoruba culture is a tradition of praise poetry ealed oriki, which 
vividly evokes the ia, or essence, of memorable persons or gods through eloquent 
song performed on festive occasions. During one such pero 
Orangun, referred to as Eka kika, che oii of the oba is related to those of his royal 
ancestral precursors. To this day, while this recitation is delivered in the pa 
‘the oba, he wears the ancestral crown of Orangun so that the fluid fusion er 
Tity with all its previous owners, going back ro Oduduwa, is further underscored." 
To Yoruba society, he ancestors are omnipresent among the living just as 
physical fragments of the past are integrated meaningfully into the present and, as 
a result, accorded new significance by successive generations. A clue 10 the identity 
of Mes astounding fired-clay depictions in the most recent past may be selected 
in a proverb that states, "To die is to become deified; no one venerates a living 
person?" Although the specifie associations that originally informed particular works 
at were never recorded have been forgotten, che striking idealization of so many 
of thee creations complements the attainment of a state of perfection whereby 
e elevated to the collective rank of ora for the ages. 
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Pageantry and Ritual: 
The Akan 


When an elder dies tia Yf a eko roy had burned doen 
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the Gold Coast, both distinguished mortals and divinities were once celebrated 
Through teracorta sculptural representations. In these societies, which traditionally 
lid on the oral transmision of knowledge, the death of a leader who had not only 
served as the repository for traditions relayed by past generation, but who also pre- 
sided over a lifetime of events that came to define his or her community, embodied 
the los of a host of iretrievable information. An acute awareness of this was 
sotta efigies to pay tribute to their role as vessels 
‘ofthe collective experience, wisdom, and memory of their people's histor: 

Tercoma works modeled as markers of a moras wandent physical 
being triggered complex readings concerning their contributions to the commu- 
Disy Those refined and expressive creations by Akan artists of the Gold Coast rep- 
esent a cultural high point among regional forms of visual expression and fos 
an enduring but fragmentary impression of how their leaders have sought to be 
immortalized as far back as the seventeenth century. I is striking that, although 
the subjects of these works rose to power as purveyors of gold to the world a large, 
they elected to have their lasting presence in their own communities fashioned 
ftom common, and relatively fragile, clay. This tradition suvives through isolated 
artifacts that range in style from highly schematic to intensely naturalistic and that 
are now preserved in instituzional and private collections in Ghana and abroad- 
Uoforcupately, these works became disassociated from their subjects afer they 
were removed fom dheir original shrines and isolated ftom complex ensembles of 
‚late figures. In only a few rare instances have scholas been able to determin 
‘which locales such works were associated with. 

‘Akan peoples share closely related languages, marrilineal descent, and sys- 
ems of centralized political authority. They comprise more than half of the pop 
lacio of the modern state of Ghana and are a significant presence in adjacent Côte 
d'Ivose (see fig- 61). Linguistic and archaeological evidence suggests that ances- 
tors of the Akan have inhabited south-central Ghana for at least we thousand years 
"The subsequent waves of migrants that joined them there included one that left the 
Lagoon region of Cite d'Ivoire sometime afier 1900 ci. In the fourteenth century 
the Akan state of Bono rose to prominence by capitalizing on is access to localy 
mined gold The major collecting point for such regional resources— before they were 
gelyed northwest through centers such as Kong, Bobo Dioulasso, Jeane, and then 
across the Sahara—was the market town of Begho By the end of the fifteenth 
‘entry, other Alan chiefdoms had become infuental through the exploitation of 


reflected in the creation of 


gold as Wel as salt, ory, and Kola nuts. The bulk ofthe local resources dissemi- 
‘nated through trade were gold and ivory concentrated in forested areas occupied 
bby Akan polities, including the Watsa Igwira, Akyem, and Denkyira.” Coastal 
groups such as the Fante sought to capitalize on their location by acting as inter- 
mediates between these inland polities and European merchants who began 
establishing themselves along the coat at the end of the fifteenth century gradu- 
aliy shifting their focus from North African to Akan ade outlets: Earliest among 
‘these were the Portuguese, who by 1642 had been displaced by the Dutch. Soon 
after, Britain and Denmark established rival coastal trading posts. With the 
demand for labor in New World colonies, the main regional export became slaves 

"Toward the end of the seventeenth century, a group of inland forest states 
to the north were unified under a military leader named Osei Tutu T (£. ca. 1700-17) 
thief of the town of Kumasi, and his priestly advisor, Okomfo Anokye, as the 
Asante kingdom. In founding this political exi Osei Turu encouraged member 
states to renounce preexisting allegiances in order to forge a new political tradition. 
He became the Fest Asantehene, responsible for coordinating national intereste 
among the states within his sphere. At the apogee of Asante power in the eariy 
inetseih century, its prosperous capital, Kumani, was at the center of a system of 
roads extending outward to all the areas under Asante influence; Each of the sub- 
ject states maintained its own leadership but paid tribute to the Asantehene. This 
structute allowed for Asante's supremacy while also affording regional chiefs con- 
siderable latitude over locl concerns." 


Although the Asante kingdom figures prominently within the region's polit- 
deal landscape from this time forward, is peoples did not develop a adition of 
‘commemorative terracota sculprure. Instead, the farthest north from the coast that 
this practice developed was in the Adanse region, which later came under Asante 
influence. To a number of previously independent polities, which had been impo 

tant centers of gold mining (including Aowin, Wass, Tio, Akyem, and Denkyita), 
the advantages of incorporation were nor self-evident, and their continued relative 


autonomy led to periodie resistance ro Asante hegemony” Chief among those who 
resisted during the early cighteenth century were the Aowin." Osei Tatu prevailed, 
however, in a series of successful military campaigns and ultimately induced the 
‘Aowin chiefs to formalize their allegiance to the Asantehene through the payment 
‘of 600 ounces of gold" Asante's reach and the degree to which its cultural prac- 
tices have been documented are extensive. For this reason, many of its traditions 
are referenced in order to situate the texzacota genres within a broader context 

Opoku Ware (r. 1720-50), one of Asante’s greatest warrior-kings succeeded 
Osei Turu and continued the policy of allowing newly conquered stats to retain 
heir own chiet while consolidating power through instituting a binding Great 
Oath of allegiance. Despite his success in securing control over regional resources, 
however, ongoing challenges from within prevented him fom fully capitalizing on 
opportunities for wade with Europe.” Some Akan groups had already moved west- 
Ward to the Lagoon area about 1700, and by the early nineteenth century, Asante 
territory covered nearly all of present-day Ghana 

"The central emblem of Asante unity and power was a Golden Stool (Kofi 
Sika Dwa), believed zo have descended Som the heaven, landing on the lap of the 
iust Asantehene to serve as a shrine for the nation’s collective spirit Guns). A 
photograph of the current Asantehene, Osei Turu II (r. 1999-presen) (Bg. 62), 
‘Shows him surrounded by the emblems of his rank: He holds a large fywhisk and 
Wears kente, a adicional togalike prestige garment, os well as numerous items of 


ornate gold jewelry and a crown with gold decorative element. Next to im is the 
Golden Stool, which is brought out only for special occasions such as for the eyei- 
(al Adae festival during which the Asantehene remembers his departed ancestors" 

In Akan culture, Aa 6a concept that attributes to royal ancestor a collec- 
tive soul. Kia, or kara, is manifested in the world of experience by way of the 
sumsum. e has also been defined as that which links one person to another? This 
idea of an essential spiritual connection that transcends Individual being was fur- 
‘ther articulated by the art historian George Nelson Preston, who described it as 
evidence of “a continuum of soul and consciousness which unites the reigning 
hifi soul, intellect, and character with that of his ancestors" Akan society 
recognized this continuum nor only across the reigns of individual leaders but also 
beween life and death. 

According to Akan belief, hierarchies established by the living were per- 
pesuaed in and extended into the afterlife. An annual purification festival known 
as Odwira was held in September at che time of the first harvest of yams, a staple 
of life among the Akan. On that occasion, the ancestors were collectively honored 
with a celebratory feast featuring vibrant visual and musical pageantry. The most 
important day of the Asante calendar, Odwira was also marked with visits by the 
Asantehene to the royal mausoleums.” The universal observation of Odwiza by 
‘Akan communities afforded the Asante an instirurion that transcended differences 
within the confederation and provided an occasion for its leaders to assemble with 
a shared sense of purpose and unity” 

An extemely detailed engraving fiom a drawing by the British traveler 
Thomas E. Bowdich illustrates the first day of an Odwira festival witnessed in the 
city nineteenth century (ig. 63). In this image, the Asantehene Osei Tum Kwame 
(also known as Osei Asibe Bonsu, r. 1804-23) is seated atthe center of the revel- 
tico on a heavy ebony and gold chair under a red umbrella topped with a gold 
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elephant finial and fringed with gold tassels. Insignia of the Asantehene' stature 
include the gold regalia of his office, such as a diadem, armbands, braceles, leg 
bands, and a massive necklace. British oficrs in red and white uniforms sit in 
antendance to the right on plain European-style chairs 

Because a deceased leader continued to occupy a parallel ole in the 
ancestral realm, he required markers thar armed his starus, including wives, ser- 
vants, clothe, gold, and sustenance Brodie Cruickshank, a Scotch merchant and 
magistrate who traveled on the Gold Coast from 1334 o 1852, described the com- 
miemoriiv ensembles created for Fante elites in the mid-nineteenth century: 


Upon the death of a great man, they make representations of him, siting 
in stat with his wives and attendants seated around him... There ie no 
apotheosis ofthe dead intended by these representations: they are simply 
‘monuments to their memory like the statues of our own great men.“ 


Elaborate funerary ceremonies among other Akan groups demarcated the 
transition between life and death and ushered the soul into the ancestral realm- 
‘Ambitious wibutes that combined drumming, song, commemorative objects, and 
fesings of food and wine were orchestrated to mark rwo distinct momenti te 
time of burial and a subsequent celebration that was called by diferent names 
according to region. The posthumous event generally required long-term planning 
and was sometimes held up to fort days after the burial. 

To their journey to the ancestral seul, he dead were believed to exist in 
an intermediate zone outlying the community. Post-burial rites often featured the 
deposition of ceremonial ceramics at a dedicated sire ¿denied as the “place ofthe 


pots? called asensie by the Kwahu and mmaso by the Aowin and Anyi. The terra- 
cora artifacts assembled included both utilitarian receptacles, used to serve the 
departed ancestors a votive meal, and figurative representations 

important individuals and their folomers.* Among the earliest documented Akan 
terracota creations, dated to the eleventh century, are elegant bowls and jars 
coated with slip and polychrome painting produced by potters in a suburb of 
Besho. A survey of the existing excavated record by the archaeologist James O. 
Bells corroborates the observation of early European visitors to the region that a 
iradition of funerary terracotta sculprures was full-blown among Akan communi- 
ties as eariy as the late 16005. 

"The sichly diverse commemorative terracotta traditions of the Akan, whi 
in some communities continue ino the present, were historically concentrated in 
the southem and southwestern areas of Ghana and southeastern Côte d'Ivoire. I 
Das been suggested that their development and diffusion may have been related to 
‘the formation and expansion of the ealy Akan forest state of Akwamu during the 
sixteenth century.” According to that chronology, these dedicatory sculptures pre- 
date by a century the founding of Asante. Examination of a critical mass of these 
creations makes appareat at once both the overarching aesthetic that informed them 
and the nuanced formal departures thar signal works by artists from the same cen- 
ver. The culturally shared ideal apparent across these various formulations gives 
preeminence to the head, defined as an elongated and expansive form whose facial 
features articulate an expresion of supreme calm and serenity. Although we wil 
ever be able to 1econstrut the original experiential conditions that amplified the 
vial power of these Akan terracottas and essentially informed their understanding, 
review of the material record zeveals an artistic tradition devoted to capturing the 
essence of specific individuals in highly idealized visual termo. The authors of these 
delicate commemorative uibutes selectively impressed into and applied onto a basic 
lay template some defining features of thcir particular subjects, yielding an artistic 
Korpus inflected by subtle refinements 

The art historian Michelle Gilbert has undertaken extensive research in 
Aksapens, an Akan polity in southeastern Ghana northeast of Acera that in the 

was part of the Akwamu kingdom. In the late 1980s, she 
described the continued use of nanaralistie, lifesize terracota heads, referred to as 
ohoni ri, or "efigy head" to represent deceased chiefs in after-burial funerary cele- 
Dracions* She notes that in 1979, after an eighty-vear lapse, three earlier kings 
were the focus of costly posthumous commer 
soni of cach king was lid in state on a bed draped with expensive textiles and 
then carried in procession fom one end of the town to the other. Gilber’s 
research has also documented the presence of terracota heads in shrines honoring 
deities, or aboiom, which are refractions of the divine Aboiom were described to 
her as mediators berween men and divinity- This instance of two contemporane- 
ous but distinctive contexts and meanings for Akan terracota heads makes evident 
‘that, in the absence of documentation, it is impossible to establish with certainty 
‘the original subject ar role of an isolated work. 

‘Akan potters have channeled their creative efforts into two major genres 
of funerary eracotas. The abusa kuruna, literally "cup of the matrilineage;” 
ot clan pot, was incorporated during the finale of a funeral, when the aba, or 


identified with 


ative rite. On that occasion the 


matrilineal clan, of the deceased ate together ar 


de an offering of sustenance 
{or their departed member. In this rite masking the closure of an individuals lived 

ilisy to support familial unity in 
the afterlife, hair and nal clippings were collected from living relations and the 


experience and his or her assumption of responsi 


deceased to be comingled within a vessel! Aristocratic and wealthy patrons com- 
missioned especialy eli al receptacles. Such 
Works sometimes featured mori that referenced achievements of the deceased or 


pictorialy evoked statements intended to offer them consolation in the afterlife > 
A proliferation of creatures associated with the carth in which the deceased 

has been interred figure prominently among the moti that unfold around the 
perimeter of such vessels.” In an abusua kuruna in the collection of the Musée du 
Quai Branly (ig. 64), such a seene at once highlights the base of the vessel and inte- 
gras it into an elegant sculptural arrangement. The surface of the flared bowl has 
am of relief imagery that includes tortoise and 

lizard depictions. The area that narrows to form the vessel's ridged neck has also 
been interpreted as the waist of an overarching figure. The segmented weatment of 
E 

‘Akan as well as the Yoruba. This vessel’ neck intersects with a stopper that takes the 


been enhanced with a dense pro 


the neck by Akan artists references fat wrabbles, a symbol of prosperity amon 


form of the figures upper body. At its summi, the Matened disk of the head is 
joined at an angle by a neck defined by bold wrabbies that echo those of the mid- 
section. The overall efect is that of a gracefully synchronized alternation of repeat- 
ing formal elements. This same appropriation of a foundational vessel as a corporeal 
orma is interpreted according to yet another approach in fig. 65, in which the bodily 
segment is highly compressed into the base of the vessel lid, which is devoid of 


ornament except for references to breasts, which project as miniarare conical forms 
fiom the surface. The broad columnar neck of the figural vessel is subdivided into 
four successive bands. At the summit a boldly rendered head, whose scale is consis- 
tent with that of the neck, is oriented at a pronounced upward angle, and ts eyes 
are closed. The facial features project powerfully and are highly angular, 

“The second distinctive form of Akan commemorative terracotta consists of 
en, including 
senior chiefs, press, and queen mothers. These hollow seulprures include ful 
3150 11% inches (3 


human representations chat may celebrate important men and won 


figures as well as freestanding heads and range in sale fo 


m 
being deposited by the family at a final esting place" In 1602 a merchant working 
forthe Dutch, Pieter de Mares, described Fante funerary customs and ceremonies 


putes of their subjects’ tans and paraded through the community befor 


observed at the Portuguese senlement of Elmina, providing the earliest written 
account ofthis practice: 


Al kinds of food and drink are put on the Grave in order that [the 
departed] may eat them. The [mourners] alto believe in good faith that 
they actually consume this food and drink and live on it, and the Pots of 
water and Palm Wine are constantly renewed, Al [the king] possessions, 
such at his Weapons and clothes, are buried with him, and all his Nobles 


are modeled from life in earth, painted and put in 


ke ide Bon on, 


a row all around the Grave, 


i by side Thus their Sepulehtes are like a 
House and furnished as if they were stil alive; and this Sepulchre ofthe 
King is kept in igh esteem and carefully guarded.” 


De Marcos published account were accompanied by engravings that incide fi. 66, 
‘which illustrates his narrative of a king's funeral. In addition to modeled likenesser 
of nobles, decapitated heads of people chosen to accompany the king on his jour- 
ney encircle the structure. Underneath the roof appear to be three small full-length 
statues of nobles who served che king, the earliest representation of Akan memorial 


Reports of the artistie processes that informed the execution of these works 
privilege the essential one-o- 


I natare o their correspondence with their original 
subjects. The commentary is striking for ts emphasis on the artist's ambition to 
endow such creations with a penetrating degree of accuracy through mystical mea- 
sure of appropriation, as in the Ghanaian historian and archaeologist James Robert 
Anquandah’s account: 


According to this specialist, after completing an order, bation is poured 
‘wih a brief prayer that the Sgures may truly represent those whose image 
appeared in water at the commencement of the work At the same time, 
‘the spirit of the deceased is invoked into the figures before they are handed 
cover to the customers who take them to the ceremony." 


Appeals for intercession to ensure the veracity of the representation are mid to yield 
an accurate image in the reflective suce of wate or palm oil, The delicate natare 
ofthe operation whereby potters transcribed such authoritative but intangible and 


fleeting primary sources is similarly reflected in references to their scrutiny of the 
fugitive impression of depressions made in a pillow by the subject 

“The visual record of these Akan funerary representations ates co an 
amazingly ich diversity of styles and formal approaches to rendering human phys- 
iognomy. Although some have come to be iden 
the preponderance of the Alan corpus Jacks documentation. As a consequence, in 
the rare instances that certain works have been identified with particular regional 
centers, they have become points of reference for attributing formally related 
works on à Elsie basis. It is important to recognize, however, that Akan patrons 
may have favored and sought out the talent of specific artists, respective of where 
"ey were located. One such celebrated potter and clay sculptor, Madam Abena 
Owu (466-1956), supplied figures to oyal houses in Agona, Akyem, and Asante. 
In the 19505, toward the end of ber life, she relayed o the archaeologist and for- 
mer director of National Museums and Monuments of Ghana Richard B. Nunoo 
the oral waditions relating to her far-flung patrons.” 


ed wih distinct regional centers 


coiffure and the treatment of facial cicarization. The cicatrization marks are 


medicinal scare that eier protective measures.“ 
A distinctive soii consistency is apparent in works identified with the 
town of Ahinsan, north of Fomena. Excavated by the British archaeologist Oliver 
Davies in the sos and dating to the Aus half of the eighteenth century, this site was 
clearly a commemorative one, separate fom places of burial.“ In addition to small- 
seale representations of heads, an extensive array of ritual cera 
‘Abinsan. Davies suggests that the terracortas may have been made about 1700 by 
Denkyira peoples who were scattered by the consolidation of the Asante state.“ In 
this center, the head defines the face as a flattened bur slightly convex surface upon 
Which features have been added in reif, Davies notes that close examination of 
these artifacts reveals evidence that the features were individually modeled and 
applied to the surface of the face. Despite the schematic approach to the ariculaion 
o facial elements, the treatment of the coiffures reflects a great deal of variation 
“Two formally related works now at the Musée Dapper in Paris (Sigs. 67 and 68) 
provide examples of the characteristic placement and form of the facial features. Th 
eyes we raised elipses positioned at angles, their upper contours echoed by a cres- 
‘ent brow The open loop of the lips repeats this form, and the nose is a raised, 
rounded projection. Contrasts lie mainly in the greater breadth of both the face 
and neck of fig. 67 and in the coitfares. Curled tendrils of hair arranged in anced 
‘bands have been added to the surface of the head in fig. 67, whereas the relatively 
simple hairstyle of fig. 68 culminates in an elabor: 

A pair of male and female heads in the Metropolitan’s collection (figs. 70 
and 72, respectively) share many of the same formal conventions seen in igs. 67 


ss was found at 


te conical mound of coiled hair 


and 68 bur have been interpreted in yet another stylistically distinct manner Traits 
evident in both the Dapper and Met examples ate the precisely inscribed ac that 
defines the brow, the broad cylindrical form of the neck, the angle of the eyes, the 
form of the nose, and the aperture of the mouth. The Met works diverge asthes- 
cally in che black dye or colorant that has been applied to their s 
‘numberof other interpretive details. Both the crescents of the eyes and mouth are 
older in their definition and in the degree to which they are open, underscoring 
healer engagement of their subjects, and the cars are more prominent a lateral 
semicceular projections. The expansive ate of the eyebrows and the beard that 
‘highlights the curve of the male’ chin have been lightly inscribed into the surface. 
Finally, the definition of both coiffures is relatively austere and, in the case of the 
female, confined to a projection fom the apex of the head. Yet 
(ig. 69) shares the same volumetric sensibility as the previous four heads but 
informed by contrasting details. The face is striking forts oblong form and the 
‘eshiness of its features. Above the crop ae thar delineates the hairline, waces of 
added coiled wesses project Bom the surface. Below, the gentle curve of the brows 
is raised in relief and accentuated with densely inscribed sitions above the nar- 
towed open ellipses of the eyes. The subtly raised ridge of the nose extends from 
paden dramatically into a horizontal span at the 

nostis That volume is echoed and slightly expanded by the full parted lips. 

Parallel to works associated with Ahinsan may be discemed among those 
identified with the Twifo region: Twifo was among the Akan states strategically 
positioned on the trade route between Asante and the coastal Fante. In oral radi- 
oos, the town of Heman is reputed to have been an carly capital of the Alam 
empire." The defeat of the Akwamu by the Akyem in 1730 forced the vanquished 
group to move 100 miles to the cast of where they had been living, so that the Volta 
River now separated dem from the rest of the Akan.“ Beginning in the late 1960s, 
James O. Bellis undertook an archaeological survey in this area that led to che 
excavation of a threc-century-old midden and ceremonial deposits relating to four 
vilages. Belli’ excavations indicate that this site most probably was occupied 
Bom before 1690 until sometime after 1730. One of his photographs (fig. 72) doc- 
‘uments he clustered distribution of pottery characteristic of deposit sites of Akan 
memorial terracotta. Discovered accidentally while clearing adjacent areas of 
undergrowth, it is one of the very few undisturbed deposits to have been excavated 
and documented by a mained archaeologist. The ceremonial aeat—asenie— 
yielded surface finds of zerracona vessels and human figurines arranged around cen- 
‘ually positioned hearths.“ The lightly fired vessels found in this context showed 
line evidence of use and were far more ornate than thee more robust wnlitarian 
corollaries, discarded after extensive use in the middens of those same villages.” 
Among the finds was a terracota head and torso showing marked stylistic similari- 
ies with ig. 73: 

Ia addition to a corpus of isolated heads attributed stylistically to Twifo, 
evidence fom the aene excavated by Bellis revealed remnants of figural elements 
originally attached to ceremonial vessels and freestanding figures.“ Local sources 
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ave underscored the decorative nature of these fragments as contrasted with the 
more fully developed heads designed as independent works to commemorate spe- 
cific individuals. While the persons honored appear to have been primarily chief, 
priest, or the heads of matrilineal clans, members of their retinue might have been 
depicted as well.” 

Accounts of the creation of Akan heads suggest that the artist, selected by 
‘the family, studied the subject in repeated sings during his or her lifetime. The 
intimate connection berween the work and the individual portrayed could be fur- 
ther heightened through the addition of items taken from the bodies of family 
members, such as nails or hair, incorporated through an aperture in the back of 
the sculpture. 

“The facial expressions of the representations identified with Twifo are 
iking for their serene, meditative expressions. Preston has emphasized that this 
demeanor, appropriate to the visages of royalty, projects on the subject an ideal 
state of being.” The eyes, most often closed, are invariably depicted at rounded 
Projections bisected by a bold horizontal demarcaion between the lids. The ares of 
‘the brows are rendered in relief and finely incised to distinguish their actual tex- 
tute Their full rounded features are gently modeled. These traits are all present in 
a Mesopolian Museum work whose idealized symmetry is highlighted by a bold 
‘band of cicatrizution that vertically bisects the forehead (Gg. 73). This pronounced 


axis, positioned prominently at the top of the head, is countered at the base by the 
series of successive horizontal wrabbles that define the creases of the neck, charac- 
teristic of individuals who are healthy and well nourished. This signature style, 
indicative of a regional workshop, is apparent in a critical mass of closely related 
works (fgs. 74 and 75). In cach, the head is an gelike form defined by the same 
anui, introspective expression. The egg resonates profoundly in Akan cultur 
as an emblem of creation as well as of continuity, rebirth, and regeneration” 
Accordingly, it is the ubiquitous sacrificial offering on ritual and ceremonial 
occasions. Its physical perfection has informed the formal aesthetic ideal of bodily 
‘beaury thar Akan parents aspire to replicate in modeling the crania of their children 
Parents would attempt o shape an infant's appearance a a stage when the body is 
pliable and malleable, a concept not unlike the modeling of clay (se duo pp. 95-96). 
Scrutiny of an array of Twifostyle heads reveals nuanced details dir 
ing one individual Bom another. In fig. 74, holes drilled into the earlobes and 
the corners of the mouth allowed for various attachments, including hair. Further 
diriaguishing fearures include a series of striations inscribed on either temple and 
clusters of curls that project Som che back and sides of the otherwise shaved head 
"The smooth surface of the dome of the head of fig. 75 is interrupted by a distinc- 
tive pateh of hair, which projects Bom the crown and above the car, as well as by 
a raised median ridge that extends from the crown to the bridge of the nose. 
CCieawizacion appears in relief as a rectangular cluster of horizontal lines at the base 
of either eyebrow and at each temple. Formally related male and female depictions 
(Bes 76 and 77) are distinguished by the Iuxurianee of their coiffures. The male head 
is covered in a dense concentration of curls uniformly inscribed into its surface, 
whereas the female subject's head culminates in a proliferation of ringlets ending 
in an asymmetrical upward flourish toward the proper right side. Figure 78 pro- 
vides a study of the contrasts between the refined simplicity of the reflective face 
and the exquisite elaboration of the highly personalized coire, In this instance, 
(ach lock has been exploited as an opportunity for abstract formal exploration- 
Figure 79 exemplifies the means by which some Twifo commemorative 
seulprures evoke their subject with a profound immediacy. The form of the vok 
metric head appears to be exacting in the idiosyncratic quality of ts contours, and 
it bas been “thorn” to dramatic effect, so that only a taft projects from the proper 
ef side of its crown. The nose is narrow at its bridge, with fared nostrils, and the 
lips are unusually full The face of fg $o is impressive for both its exceptional deli- 
cacy and the degree to which the features are articulated somewhat schematically 
in light relief so that they appear as a succession of graceful arcs Whereas the 
seulprure's relative compression is apparent in he concentration of the features at 
"e base of he face as well as in its shallow profile, the artist has emphasized the 
expansive breadth of the forehead, which is farther accentuated by a conical ext 
sion of die coiffure at the summit. Figure 81 is one of three highly distinctive fag- 
mentary works, axtibuted to the 
cyiindrical form balanced on an clongated neck." Both the open eyes and the wide 
mouth take on elliptical configurations that contrast with the rectilinear ridge of 
the nose. The motif of three raised vertical lines above the bridge of 
sepeated on cither temple. The partiy shaved head has been emblazoned with a 
crescentand-dot pantern of hair, an emblem of royal, The imposingiy elegant 


ime hand, in which the head is defined as a 


the nose is 
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face in fig. 82 is framed between an especially complex arrangement of hair and a 
narrow columnar neck into which grooved wrabbles are delineated. The intricate 
diadem like sruccue ofthe coiffure s composed of hundred of individually applied 
pelles of clay that range sgniicanly in scale, depending on ther placement 

“The Kahu are an Akan people whose oral tadiins refer to a series of 
migrations, in about 1700, at the time of the Asante Confederacy, ftom Adanse to 
the summit of the Kwahu Scarp east of Kumasi” Mirroring the customs of other 
‘Akan groups, Kal individuals of royal descent and members of the aristocracy 
were honored posthumously through terracota representations displayed within a 
shelter and featured as the focal points af commemorative rites ia which they were 
offered a ceremonial meal" The works were then either transported to the royal 
cemetery to be deposited on the grave of the deceased or kept within the village or 
home of the departed. In a photograph fom the mid- to late twentieth century 
(fig. 83) three memorial rrraconta figurines are being readied to be carried in 


procession around town prior to their installation at a Kwahu grove dedicated to 
‘the dead (called an asamanfe in Kwvbu) The eentermost figure, draped in elabo- 
sate Rene cloth and surrounded by Akan ceremonial swords, occupies the position 
‘of prestige, on a high throne. On a lower throne is second terracota, also dressed 
in finery and laden with ceremonial objects. The partially obscured third figure 
sess on the ground. 

Formally, che Kwahu oeuvre is distinctive for ts dramatic abstraction of 
the head, which is consistently rendered as a highly two-dimensional disk with 
facial features added in relief. The head is joined at an angle to a ringed cylindrical 
neck (continuing the reference to fat wrabbles as signifiers of Beaury and well 
being) so that the face turns upward." This highly mannered treatment of the 
head echoes in exaggerated form the practice, favored by Akan mothers, of assidu- 
ously massaging the heads of infants to encourage a high, fattened forehead. The 
idealized aesthetic ofa broad, expansive forehead is also a notable wait of the genre 


of Akan wood sculptures known as afuuda—schemate figures with fastened 
cado, in which the facial features are crowded into the lower third —which give 
physical expression tothe desire for a child. In fig. 85, he dramatic upward orien- 
tation of the cireular face dominates the tapering neck to which ir is joined. This 
strated vertical element progressively marrows toward the base, where the body is 
alluded to minimally by a navel. A photograph of an aseo in the Kwahu tradi- 
tional region, taken by Friedrich August Louis Ramseyer, a Swiss mision 

the last decades of the nineteenth century, documents the Koa aesthetic prefer- 
ence for smooth oval faces and narrow noses on large flat heads (fig. 84). The 
placement of funerary pottery on the forest foor left these deposit sites exposed to 
theft during the swentih century and, as wich most other memorial deposit sites, 
the pottery seen here was undoubtedly dispersed at some time after this photograph 


was taken. The Ghanaian art historian Kwabena Ameyaw has noted that, given the 
vulnerability of such artifacts in such contexts, it later became customary to place 
‘them in the more secure setting of a stool or shrine zoom.” 

Despite the pronounced severity that invariably informs the design of 
‘beads by Korahu artists, the acuteness of angling and the definition of the features 
may vary considerably in their interpretation, as is evident in fgs. 86 and 88. The 
art historian Roy Sieber proposed that, as a result of the relative inftequency with 
Which such commissions honoring individuals of exceptional distinction were 
made, considerable stylistic variety is apparent in the surviving corpus. According 
to Sieber, in their original context, the incorporation of one or two attributes of the 
deceased, such as a beard, 
given work with its subject” Michelle Gilbert notes that attributes of the person's 
status, rather than his or her physiognomy, were depicted and that ultimately the 
spirit of the deceased was invoked in the representation through prayer.” Thus, 
both the desire of the living patrons and the assent of the subject commemorated 


particular crown, or a hairstyle, sufficed to associate a 


played essential roles in a works association and aficion with its namesake. 

The fact that formal change was also introduced generationaliy is apparent 
between works produced in the nineteenth century, which feature extensive detail, 
and comparatively simpler ones fashioned in the twentieth century” as seen in 
a funerary terracotta from Kwahu made in 1962 by Akosua Foriwa of Mpraeso 
(Be. 87). Ts subject is the last priest of Bruku, the tutelary deity of Kwahu. The 
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three subsidiary figures around the vessel's lower hal represent (rom left the soul 
of the deceased, the carrier of the priest's stool, and (not visible) a palanguin 
bearer. The high-status aspim chair om which the terracotta is positioned was the 
property ofthe priest 

Another distinct regional vision, developed by Aowin artists in western 
Ghana, is epitomized by two works now in the Musée Dapper in Paris. Notable 
Aowin leaders and chiefs were celebrated with highly accomplished efigies like 
hese, created for sacred groves called monas, Niwanta was one of Sve different 
Aowin mmavo sites documented photographically in 1972 by the art historian 
Passicia Crane Coronel, who found there three terracotta heads, four torsos, sev- 
al limbs, and a stool (ig 89). According tothe priestess who attended to the fig- 
caes, Niwanta was the mmaso of an Anyi ruler Bom the tur of the eighteenth 
eencury, Nana Aral, and this was the lst active Aowin mmase in the west of 
(Ghana. Central positioned among the found artifacts, supported on a solid clay 
stool, was ahead identified as Nana Atti (Sg. go)” who was said to have become 
allied in marriage to an Aowin leader, Ano Assis, who had migrated into her t= 
tory. Amabra's likeness was seputed to have been commissioned from a female 
‘Anyi arte by its subject prior to her death. I was surrounded by six figures of 
members of Arabra’scourly entourage. The priestess charged with supervision of 
he shrine marked cach new year by washing the figures, making offerings of liba- 
tions, and addressing prayers for protection." 


“The Arabs head (Be. 91), which was likely part of a fll figure, is notable 
for its fully rounded, highly three-dimensional cylindrical form. Is face has an oval 
ast and is impressive for the liveliness of its expression, which combines a pro- 


nounced gaze with a smile. The eyes are Boldly articulated so dat they project in 
‘prominent relief below a raised brow: The vivacity of the facial features js comple- 
mented by an especially exuberant approach to rendering the hair as coiled units 
projecting dramarically from the head. Perforations near either comer of the mouth 
and under the chin suggest original additions, now missing, that likely heightened 
the lifelike appearance of the representation. The individualized character of such 
Aowia depictions is evident through comparison with another of the works fo 

Nest (fgs. 92, 93), identified as Afükva, daughter and chiefiy successor to 
Nana Avabra This head is especially striking for its dramatic ovoid form. The 


ne 


‘broad convex expanse of the forehead terminates in the pronounced linear ridge of 
the brow. The narrow vertical bridge of the nose complements the oval attenuation 
of the lower hal ofthe face, 

A closely related terracotta sculptural genre, conceived as the material 
support for the souls of select ancestors, was produced by Anyi artists concen- 
mated in southeastern Cote d'Ivoire.” This tradition, and those of a number of 
other Akan Woitian groups surveyed by the art historian Robert Soppel 
introduced to she region in the early eighteenth century by the ancestors of the 
Anyi and the Abouré at the time of their migration from Ghana Like the Aowin, 
the Anyi assembled such works in tableaux within shines situated in areas of vir 
in forest adjacent to royal villages, as seen in fig. 94, a rare contextual document, 
fom about the tura of the twentieth century, of a large maso in the southern 
Anyi traditional area of Sani.” Only a few fallen figures disturb the otherwise 
onderiy arrangement. Soppelsa suggests that the largest figure's downturned arms 
at left, a gesture rarely seen in Anyi memorial terracota, indicates the high statas 
of the individual represented. This photograph was reproduced as a postcard 
accompanied by a label thar misidentifies these terraeous as “fetishes,” and its 
attriburion ofthe location as Mafia—a Nzima village on the coast—is questionable 
even the sole of he figures, which is more typical of Krinjabo, the San capital 


farther inland (about 20 miles away over the Aby Lagoon). As the region's capital, 
Krinjabo held an especially important corpus of Anyi terracotta figures.“ One king 
of San in the late nineteenth century was Akassimadou, who was photographed 
about 1892 surrounded by members of his household (ig. 95). 
“The maso served as a stage upon which courtly groupings were assem 
‘led to provide both an enduring bure to local leaders and a visual record of the 
roy genealogy of each capital. Commentaries on the creation of such Anyi figura 
tive works at once emphasize the unremarkable nature of their material, identified 
as the same ordinary clay used for domestic pottery, and the exceptional talents 
attributed to their authors. The stylistically distinctive Anyi corpus consist of full 
Figures whose large, detailed heads are supported by long, wrabbled necks and 
abbreviated bodies thar are cylindrical in form ^ Anyi full figures were consisten 
depicted with eyes closed and the head leaning back so that the face turned slighty 
upward. Most of these were standing, although a few—representing the most 
prominent individuals—were seated. All were of solid clay and painted black 
Several coats of the indelible pigment, obtained from a climbing plant called arapi 
in Anyi, were applied as a colorant to the clay surface and burnished to a uster 
before the funeral rite in which the work was presented." 
‘As in other Akan centers, Anyi female specialists were responsible for 
Jprues All those whom Soppelsa interviewed asserted that the works 
Were exact likenesses of those portrayed, as in a photographic record," although 
spiritual inspiration was ultimately credited with the duplication of a subjects ideal 


these se 
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Essence In order to achieve the exacting degree of accuracy demanded, it was 
assumed that the sculptor must have known her subject Beyond dat, the artist 
required complete concentration on the challenge at hand as well as cooperation 
fom the individual in question, made apparent in descriptions of the modeling 
process, which consistently emphasized the isolation of the arts in wilderness out- 
side he vilage. There, in er quest for an accurate image to draw upon as a refere 
enee, she would call upon the spirit of the deceased to make fuel manifest before 
ex eyes in a bow! of palm oil (ce also p. 52). Soppelsa has proposed that the pri- 
oriy of capruring and portraying the innate physicality of a given subject may be 
reflected in the unsparingly direct nudity of the figures” 

Anyi artists emphasized the political and social roles the individual sub- 
jects were associated with in life, made known through aributes such as distinc- 
ve headdiesses and accessories." Soppelsahas observed thar this approach to the 
definition of notable ancestors underscores the continued relevance of their respon- 
sibilities in the afterlife. Typically, a prominent seated male leader, such as fig. 96, 
wes positioned at the center of an Anyi mma The concave design of the support 
upon which this figure is positioned, which also serves as the key abuse of his 
ofice, refera to the state seat of governance conferred upon the highest level of 
political authority- The seated chief and queen mother would have been famed by 
a hierarchically arranged group of smallerscale standing courtiers, including 
sword- or SR bearers, musicians, and other attendants, such as fig. 977% Figure 98 
appears to depict a priest, as indicated by a single strap, worn over the right shoul- 
der and under the left arm, which remains an attribute of Akan priesthood." 


Over she centuries, cach of the Akan artists responsible for commemora- 
tive terracotta adapted a familiar prototype with finesse. She would customize a 
particular template with vivid details of a mundane nature associated with the per- 
son she bad been called upon to evoke, thereby contributing o the continuation of 
a regional vernacular and also providing disingushed ancestors with a degree of 
permanence. Meaningful creative parallels may be discerned between the approach 
‘evident in these visual ihres and those of recitations of histories and musical per- 
formance. In cach of these, creative expression I informed at once by an adher- 
ence to formal convention and license ro depart from it and introduce new derail. 
"Thomas Bowdich's observations on the character of Asante musical composition 
Bighlighted its linguistic character and alternation between quotation of established 
Precedent and free-form improvisation: 


Their gacet are so numerous, some extempore, some transmitted from 
father to son, that the constant repetition only can distinguish the com- 

mencement of the air: sometimes between each beginning they introduce 
few chords, sometimes they leave out a bar, sometimes they only return 


o the middie, so entirely ii ef 


to the faney of the performer." 


Among the surviving depictions of musicians is a horn blower stylistically 
associated with a mmave at Krinjabo (fig. 99). The figure arms are raised, and his 
Bands are held to his mouth. Soppelsahas noted that he is holding a side-blast horn 
that once extended beyond his left hand, as illustrated in fig. 100, but was at some 
point broken off During his stay ar the Asante court, Bowdich surveyed nineteenth- 
‘century Asante musical instruments and made the following observations of a per- 
formance thar feared a mass of end-blown trumpets and a single side-blown one: 
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“The borne form their loudest sounds, and are made of elephant’ rusks, 
they are generally very large, and, being graduated like the us, their 
‘lourishes have a martial and grand effect. Ir has been mentioned in 

the Military Customs of the Ashantees [si], that peculiar sentences are 
immediately recognized by the soldiers, and [other] people, in the distinct 
dourises of the horns of the various chiefs: the words of some of these 
sentences are almost expressible by the notes af the horas." 


Another Anyi terracotta musician, fig. 101, grape a fattened cylindric 
iton gong in his left hand and appears to have once held a clapper, now missing, in 
hie right hand." Figure 102 holds beaters over a pait of cheneri drums positioned 
before him at ground level” Varieties of “talking drum” ensembles continue to be 


signature instruments wed on Akan state occasions, invariably accompanying 
leaders at public appearances, Drums known as atimpan ate held horizontally in 
ont of the musician on the head of a carrier, as seen during the fontom/rom funeral 
dances for Asantchene Opoku Wate Tin 1999 (fig. 103)" 

"The fact that this musical expresion also constituted a highly sophisticated 
tonal language was apparent even to early visitors to the region. Bowdich under- 
scored the role of music as a m nion: "The natives declare they 
‘ean converse by means of their etes, and an old resident at Acca has assured me he 
as heard these dialogues, and that evry sentence was explained to him? The 

musical instruments to articulate 


ans of communie 


issives that ranscend ordin 


versation js reinforced by thir symbolic inclusion in sculptural ensembles at other 
‘Akan funerary sites. Excavation ofthe seventeenth-cen 

ed Adanse cay sculptures of trumpets and wumpetes, and clay sculptures of 
Filling dns” were associated with the contemporaneous site at Twifo-Heman in 

An cay twentctlecentury photograph by the Swiss missionary Orto 

Ladrach documents an especially impressive deposit site of memorial terracotta 
figures in present-day Ghana (fig. 104). Most prominent is the large figure at the 
center right. The two terracotta drums in the lower right underscore the impor- 
tance of musie in funeral rites. The density of the vegetation around the objects 
suggests that this site was already of considerable age at the tme of the phe 
graph. The orderly arrangement of figures reflecte the fact that memorial terra- 
cotta were deliberately placed in position rather than discarded, as in a midden 
heap. On the far right in a second roughly contemporaneous photograph of a site 
that appears to be in the Kwahu area (fig. 105) is a large ceram 
shape to the main Kwabu vessel seen in fig- 84. The orderly arrangement and lack 


stary ave at Ahinsan uncov- 


sie vessel similar in 


‘of undergrowth suggests that this photograph was taken relatively soon 


objects were positioned. 


“The act of depositing figurative elemento within an Anyi mao was charac- 
terized as “planting,” suggesting that che works’ vitality depended on their remain- 
ing firmly anchored to that ste." This home to the ancestral sitit was considered 
sacred but was also dangerous to the living Because of the enormous expense 
required for the ceremonies that accompanied the implantation of an especially 
important person such as a king or queen mother, those figures crested to honor 
individuals in the period since the last such event were included as part of his or her 
entourage.” Easy ninetccnih-century published accounts of such events record 
ibat the figures were embellished and zichly dressed for the occasion.” Before they 
were carried in procession from the vilage, the queen mother would address the 


deceased withthe invocation: “Today we say our final good-byes to you. Come, 
ome and be incarnate in your mema so we can accompany you. Let no harm come 
to thote who are here to sing your praises and carıy you to your final resting 
place" Accompanied by dancers and musicians, the figures wee then paraded in 
groups thee times around the town before thi journey to the mas, where they 
‘would assume their new role as vigilant ancestors 

Women who were charged with maintaining the sonare were thought to 
benefit rom enhanced fertility- This was generally believed to be conferred through 
the consumption of the offerings of food deposited there.” Thus such commemo- 
sate sites were historically conceved not merely as venues for paying tribute to 
Past leaders but also as a means of reinvigorating the vi 
They left behind through serving at conduits for new life. By the carly twentieth 
century, however, photographs taken of was show them abandoned and in dis- 
ary? Soppelsa notes that according to Father Jean-Baptiste Vei, parish priest 
in Bonoua ftom 192110 1954 the practice of depositing funerary figures in special 
cemeteries wat largely abandoned in 1914, following the appearance in About 
‘country of a charismatic Christian fundamentalist, Prophet Harris.” 


of the communities 
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During the twentieth century, new modes of capturing likeness, such as 
photography, were adopted in order to create permanent visual 

‘ble persons. The anthropologist Tobias Wendl has observed that the pictorial iio 
of photography gradually displaced earlier portrait formo, such as the terracottas 


used to commemorate distinguished ancestors.” It is important to consider, how- 
ever, that certain adjustments were introduced to such photographie portrait in 
preserve the sestheie ideals emphasized in those earlier seulprures.” This 
is apparent in the measures taken to retouch photogra 

degree of control over the proces and to obtain a likeness that similarly synthesized 
idealization with reli details. Wendl notes that this “was done with graphite pen- 
eis and always resulted in lightening the complexion. Wrinkles and furrows, 
individual trces that life had left on the faces, were carefully smoothed over and 
eventually erased The ideal was one in which protruding and receding parts of the 
face were well balanced with almost unnoticeable wansitions. The skillful hand of the 
retoucher made the sitters” individual traits and idiosyncrasies disappear behind a 
“civilized mask of the cool” Two of the conventions central to Akan terraconas 


onder 


s to achieve the same 


wete actively reproduced in the resulting images First, the contours of the physi- 
ognomy were adjusted to enhance its fullness and roundness, thereby conferring 
‘upon the subject a more youthful aspect. In the second fat wrabbles were added to 
the scr neck as a traditional symbol of prosperity, as seen in before-and-after 

mages by Francis K. Honny, a successful Ghanaian portrait photographer who 
Han a studio in Elmina from 1943 to 1990 (figs. 108, 107) 

"The sole of Akan teracontas as physical presences of revered individuals 
was ulimately transferred most fully to a new regional sculptural genre, which 
developed in response to the importation of Portland cement at the end of the 
nineteenth century. The Akan specialist Doran Ross has noted that these very dure 
able cement figures were often integrated into shrines known as poban. This 
resulted in an aggrandizement of the visual ibutes to regions 
significant shift in the gender of the artists, who had originally been female but 
were now male. In addition, the visual tributes no longer served as focal points of a 
dedicated grove but instead were placed as markers at actual burial sites. 


aders as welas a 


By the carly twentieth century, many of the Akan terracottas that had survived 
from previous generations were isolated ram their original sacred groves and from 
"be oral histories that recounted their relationship to the heritage of adjacent com- 
munities. One person alone, the French physician Marcel Lheureus, collected more 
‘than two hundred of these works (including figs. 96, toy an 

nial assignment in San during the 19205. 

This dislocation constitutes a barrier to our reconstructing the specifie 
identities of thc individual subjects they were intended to commemorate. Our expe- 
Hence of them today is missing not only these critical layers of commentary and 
placement that defined their significance but also their full original visual impact 
Over time, their exposure to the elements has stripped them of color and ornament 
so that thcir presence is now far more muted. Thus these now statie, decontextual 
ized works represent only vestigial traces of the Akan traditions that were once 
informed by theatrical pageantry, historical reenactment, and ancestral devotion, 
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Dancing Figures and 
Effigy Thrones: 
Grassfield Chiefdoms 


er ste stone here your fate amily hae sat before hy tare called to the throne, 

and itis om his cery tne that you today] you are therefore king, May Yan [Ged] 
Bles you. May Virada grant yow many children and may your warpear be mighty and 
our work rong. May Yoruban gie you much and good adi and increase your sel 


Torban accepts you ar king of the Bamm: 


SJOYA, AS CITED IN M. D. W. JEFFREYS 
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Cameroon's Grassfields region was induced to reflect on the legacy of his anteced- 

aged to ful his own potential. In chapter 29 of his kingdom's 
history, Bamum leader Njoya (£. ca. 1886-1933) provides a detailed account of the 
rites and protocols observed at such a moment of transition (fg. 108)! Exacting 
measures were taken o honor the deceased leader and secure his favorable engage- 


ems and encor 


ment with the affairs of his people. At the sume time his successor was physically 
and spiritually fortified in order to take on his responsibilities as hit to an estab- 
lished line of leaders. The intertwining of these wo events was e 

ing the legitimate transfer of power from one individual to another 


Siruated about two-thirds to one and seven-eighths of a mile (1,000 to 


) above sea level, Cameroon's highlands region, known as the Grassfields, 
extends from expansive rainforests in the south and west to the upper reaches of 
the Mbam River on the Nigerian border in the north (figs. 109 and 110). Th 
densely populated for at least three centuries and have been 
continuously seed going back six millenia ® The region's location, rich a 


E 


Grassfields have been 


tural industry, and demography made it a strategic nexus for trade networks 


between the coast and the interior. Among che commodities generated to meet 

rion by German colonial 

enterprises in the early twentieth century, regional wade was controlled by the 
heads of households and descent groups. 

In the Grassfields, leaders of extended families, villages, and chiefdoms 

serve as intermediaries with the ancestors on behalf of their constituents. Before 

— 


‘outside market demands was slave labor” Uasi in 


"e twenties century, the region was governed by a series of some 150 p 


ic polities whose combined royal and commoner populations ranged in 
size Bom 200 to 60,000 mezibers While cach of these centers had its own diine- 
tive local identity, the basie precolonial governance structures were similar. A king 
or chief, called fon (also fea or fiyn), who had sacred atuibutes was the leading 
territorial, civil, and military authority. He presided over a council of lineage elders 
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who were responsible o the community's unrelated descent groups and balanced 
the rulers” powers! During the colonial period most Kings and chief maintained 
"hei influence, although they lost their political, judicial, and military auton- 
omy. Since Cameroon's independence as a nation, these traditional leaders have 
‘been integrated into a netwotk of state governance and continue to play a pivotal 
role in the cultural and religious affairs of Grassfield communities, 

Within the palace, the on was paired with a regulatory society, or execu- 
tive branch, drawn predominantly fiom fecborn commoners who were carefully 
Selected to undergo specialized training and initiation.” The fors inherited position 
was ascribed mystical qualities and his predecessors became venerated ancestors, 
Frank Christol (1884-1979), a French Protestant minister, arrived in 1917 ia what 
German colonizers called the Bamileke region of the Grassfields, which also 
encompasses Bangwa chiefdoms. Among the hundreds of photographs Christol 
took of regional leaders and the key social and political events witnessed over the 
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couse of decade is a portrait of the ruler of the Bamileke chiefdom of Bazou sur- 
rounded by three attendants and seated on a prestige stool before the elaborate 
backdrop of a monumental indigo-dyed ndop ceremonial cloth (fg. 111). Village 
notables have formed a line and address him with a gesture of deference in which 
‘they bend forward with hand in front of mouth. 

“The transference of a Grassfields cieftainey occurs upon the incumbent 
death, at which time the successor takes on all his predece 


ors defining atribues, 


visible and otherwise.” The catalyst for all transformations, whether metamorphoses 
of this order or those that result in the generation of a new being, are attributed to 
an ephemeral life essence described as "e breath,” referred to as sem by the Nso, 
believed to be present in vital bodily fluids such as saliva, semen, and mother's 
mik? During rites of succession, the life force or essence and sacred attributes of a 
hief are transmitted to his heir, whose body is prepared to become an appropriate 
Vessel for receiving them. This may include the physical act of transferring the cor- 
poreal ud, such as saliva, of an expiring leader to his heir. Past leaders are verbally 
invoked and introduced to their successor while his skin is rubbed with powdered 
camwood and palm oil” Once Ubasions are poured, the transfer of power culmi- 
nates with the new leader being dressed in his predecessor's vestments, handed his 
reris, and positioned on an inherited carved seat of ofc. As the anthropologist 
Jean-Pierre Warnier has observed, through the rites that accompany his ascension, 


the new fon in effect becomes the individual he replaced. To underscore this idea of 
"e candidate's surrender of his identity for the sake of continuity, Warnier cites 
describing such transitions: “So and so was gone, bur he is back? 
Historically, neither the character of the various Grassfeld chiefdoms nor 
the patronage of works of art by their leadership adhered o eiscumacibed ethnic or 
cultural distinctions. Instead they selected shared concerns that crossed political 
aries and were customized according to local preferences, Art historians have 
typically subdivided the Grassfields into three broad stylistic centers, each refiecting 
distinctive sphere of influence: the Bamileke and Rangwa chiefdoms in the west 
"e Northwest Province, where the Kom kingdom is situated; and che Bamum cour 
tw the east!" Within cach of these, a particular sculptural genre played a pivotal zo 
in the transfer of power ftom one leader to another. Because the sculptures wer 
accorded such an important role and informed the iden of a given court, artists 
channeled their greatest talent into their creation. Their successful execution of 
especially striking and innovative works earned them great esteem as well as parallel 
commissions from the leaders of neighboring principalities. 
Tn the westernmost region of the Grassfields, freestanding figurative sculp- 
tutes depicting royal ancestors, in seated or active stances, physically documented a 
particular reign within a line of dynastic succession. The legacy of individual lead- 
zs was given expresion through such figures, perceived to be imbued with the 
essenee of their subjects. In the Northwest Province, majestie thrones with figurative 
‘abortion were the primary visual emblem marking the for assumption of his title. 


Bancwa 
Several centuries ago, the Bangwa peoples serled the westernmost mountainous 
territory of the Grassfields region. At the end of the nineteenth century, they 
became part of the German colonial administrative designation Bamileke, which 
grouped together some one hundred kingdoms led by sacred chiefs." After World 
War I, when a League of Nations mandate divided Cameroon between French and 
British colonial powers, the Bangwa were the one Bamileke 
Balf transferred to the British, who grouped together nine independent chiefdoms 
‘under the term Bangwa for administrative purposes This cluster of communi 
was distinguished by the exceptional caliber of is artistry, notably large-scale 
wes of chiefs and their entourages 19 Fontem, the most important of these centers 
and the largest of the Bangwa chiefdoms, was the sour 
works from the region to enter German museums. One of the principal resisters to 
German colonization had been the chief of Fontem, Assunganpi (ca. 1897-1951)" 
denied with princely generosity, uncompromising strength, and the ability to 
vide for his people, Assunganyi was initially defeated by the Germans bur rei 
‘stated to the throne by the British until his death in 1951 (Bg 11). 

“To this day, each Bangwa chiefdom is led by the sacred person of the fon, 
who is responsible for rites concerned with the well-being and fertiliy of both the 
and and his people. Several important societies of nobles are charged with overseeing 
various political and social functions. Key among these is the Night society, which 
ensures an orderly transfer of power at the time of a chief's death by combining his 
funeral celebrations with the inaugural introduction and installation of his succes- 
sor. On chat occasion, the lem, or Gong society, performs musie that blesses the 


zoup in is western 
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event and is responsible for the care and display of a series of wood sculptures, 
referred to variously as lem or ancestor figures, commemorating the late fon and 
other past members ofthe polis leadership. 

Give dat the fon is a source of “life breath,” his saliva sa potent substance 
through which his blessing may be bestowed. Consequentiy, intimately held items, 
which may be inherited by a leader from his predecessors, are conceived to be at 
once receptacles for their accumulated breath and vehicles for transfer of royal ances- 
‘ual fe breath to others. During an agies festival held annually in the middle 
of the dey season, the fon imbibes wine fom the buffalo horn drinking cup handed 
down to him, which he does nor swallow but rather sprays, with his saliva, onto those 
assembled." Warnier has suggested dat the striking emphasis on the subjects” open 
mouths in fm representations underscored the potency of this exhalation 

During the nineteenth century, Bangwa chief commissioned lem figures 
‘that represented them as supreme potentes Rendered in ceremonial dress, arms 
encased in ivory bracelets and neck encircled by beaded collars as befitting an 
important gathering, they typically grasped their most valued attributes of leader- 
ship, such as a pipe, ceremonial calabash, or drinking born!" Other members of the 
fors entourage who merited depiction were the first, or favorite, wife and princess 
royals. The especially high-anking ankuta was a sister of the fon, typically childless, 
and a female equivalent of the male second in command, or nke«ta. Depicted with 
royal male attributes, she was sometimes portrayed holding a calabash or a bamboo 
fice wed for the dance of queens. The mafia, or “female chief? was a princess 


royal who represented the chief at public funcions and presided over domestic dis- 
Putes brought before her from across he land. Her role as the ars surr 

often underscored through representation of her weas 

Jeet of fm sculpture was a njuindem, literally "woman of God,” a priestess of the 
carth. Often such individuals were so designated because they had borne twins or 
breech infants, who were considered special in both cases. 

Exch on figure was intimately identified with is subject on several different 
level, Jt has been emphasized that such seupruzes were never merely evocative works 
art but rather creations addressed by name that allowed the individuals depicted to 
remain animate and lively presence. Artists strove o caprare this degree of personi- 
fication by emphasizing distinctive feature, active stances, and expressive qualities 
of the siters character. In order to convey the subject” enduring vibrancy a 
dynamism, seulptors exploited idiosyncratic formal postures and attitudes as well as 
asymmetrical compositions. The vital connection between an individual and his or 
Ber scultura counterpart was farther reinforced through the pairing of Ion fig- 
‘ues with relies, such as skulls and intimate possessions, in royal shrines. 

efe sculptures were infrequently removed from the shrines in which they 
were kept in order to be placed on display The rare occasions on which they 
were made accessible included the inauguration of a new ruler and annual bless- 
ings of the community. Th 
Harter notes that the night following a new leader's ascension, members of ejem 
amplified the transfer of power by sponsoring a performance in the sacred grove in 
Which past princes were buried. Through their sculptural depictions, the chief- 
dons past leaders were also in attendance as witmesses to the liturgies and offer 
ings that elicited either blessings for the vilage or fertilization of the earth during 
the dry season each December or January. In both instances, a premium was 
placed on such gatherings as an opportunity to view the works in the round, and 
the artists responsible for their execution were acutely aware of this expectation. 

"The work within the fon corpus that most brilliantly achieves the ideal of 
an unrestrained presence, riveting ftom every vantage point, is an icone female fig- 
use now in the collection ofthe Musée Dapper in Paris (ig. 113). The art historian 
William Fagg noted of this artistic landmark, [The] celebrated figure of a dancing 
woman bids fair to be the finest expression of movement in all African sculp- 
are The figure, whose knees ae bent, appears suspended in motion, ber weigh 
supported by her proper right leg. In her right hand she grasps a rattle, her arm 
bent at the elbow: The dynamism of this arcade is further accentuated by the fact 
"atto subject gazes upward with mouth open, her head at an angle. The figures 
bodily contours are fluid. The downward curve of her breasts is echoed directly 
below by that of her stomach and above by the form of her headdress, The deeply 
stated grooves of that crowning element are in tum echoed throughout the eo 

mal definition of the woman's collar, bracelets, ans, and sur- 
fested across its surface, 
Which is faceted om head to toe, revealing evidence of its author's adze marks 

This inspired creation was collected among the Bangwa in 1897 or 1898 
by the German colonial agent Gustav Conrau. Ar thet time he documented 
the representation as a niuindem, which suggests thart iis subject was a priestess- 
"Tae sculpture was transferred to the Museum für Völkerkunde (today called the 


i medical doctor and collector of Cameroon art Pier 
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Eihnologisches Museum) in Belin but by 1934 was in the collection ofthe French 
eder Charles Ratton. While in Raxtor's Paris gallery, the work came tothe atten- 
tion of the artist Man Ray The art historian Wendy Grossman has discussed how 
‘Man Ray, in creating a series of photographs of the figure, capitalized on the sculp- 
Turc asymmetry, textured surface, and suggestion of incipient motion." He accen- 
rusted and exploited these qualities by choreographing a dramatic play of light an 
shadow and using oblique and overhead camera angles. According to Grossman, 
such photographic experiments seee the Western asantsgande's so-called New 
Vision, a dese to revolutionize visual language through unconventional phoro- 
graphic practices” In several of these compositions, Man Ray justapoted the 
dynamic Bangwa female with a nude female model, demonstrating the European 
Avantgarde conflation of African art with exotics and charged semua, Those 
associations are especially evident in one photograph, which was not published or 
reworked at the time, in which a nude model is seated before the Bangwa female 
figure (ig. 14). The model Jeans back, her head captured in motion, gazing up at 
The sculpture, wich her proper right arm extended through the aperture of ite legs." 
Tn 1935, soon after the work was sold to Helena Rubinstein, it was featured 
in the Museum of Modern Arte landmark exhibition titled "African Negro Art 


‘The highly interpretive nature of Man Rays images is especially apparent when 
compared with contemporaneous ones of the same subject taken by Walker Evans 
as part of his assignment to document the exhibition (figs. 35,116) While Man 
Rays oblique camera angle and strongly emphasized shadows reveal the artist's 
Misty with Surrealism at thar time, Evans's fontaliy shot, safiy lit, and narrowly 
eropped print reflects his direct documentary style.” 

Another Ifom figure collected by Conrau among the Bangwa during the 


same period depicts a on holding a calabash vessel in his proper right hand (fig. 117). 


v stance is similarly asymmetrica, with knees bent and angled inward. 
He gazes intently ahead, his mouth wide open with teeth exposed, and wears attri- 
butes of chieftaincy that include a fiber prestige cap and a collar composed of the 
teeth of a leopard, a creature conceived of as a royal alter ego in view of its uari- 
valed power in the natural wold 

A corpus of some twenty lem depicting fons have been attributed to an 
influential Bangwa master, Ateu Atsa, and his workshop, active about 1870-1910." 
Aneu Ats's ocurre is distinctive for its intense liveliness. The uncompromising 
manner in which he successfully captured essential qualities of his subjects is 
reflected in an ancedote documented by Harter at Fontem in 1967." Fon Le 
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reelle that, according to his father, Assusganyi (tee fie. 112) a Iate nineteenth- 
century Banjang chief named Fomen commissioned a likeness from Ateu Atsa but 
became enraged when he realized that the artist had immortalized him in an 
unfinchingly honest and unflattering portrayal that made evident his disfiguring 
facial paralysis. Ia two works representative of Ateu Atsat signature style, is 118 
and 119, the respective subjects stand on a single base with knees bent. They 
both hold drinking horns and wear the same chieftainey atuibutes of a cap, collar, 
and lcopard-pet garment that extends in front between the legs. While the figures 
are not dential, their formal adjustments are incremental: the shoulders and chin 
of ig. 118 are slightly broader that those of fig 119. 
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gh al of Aen Aus’ subjects came to He for their contemporaries in 
the larger context in which they were positioned and experienced, the subtle 
nature of the nuanced distinctions differentiating one work ftom another make it 
challenging to discern idiosyncratic identifying features on a purely formal bass 
today. This is also the case for works by another Bangwa master of the same gener- 
ation, whom the art historian and curator Susan Vogel has referred to as the 
Master ofthe Berlin Tanyi, after a sculpture attributed to the same hand in the col- 
lection of Berlin's Ethnologisches Museum" The shared aesthei sensibility of 
wo figures by sis master, figi. 120 and 121, is in contrast to the tough rawness 


.d emphasis on suspended motion generally favored by Bangwa artists. Insteac 


this seulptor idealized his subjects by 
fully poised serenity. In both these elegant depictions of leaders balanced on ele- 
vated seats of ofice, the legs are striking for thcir length, extending the entire lower 
third of the compositions. The contours of their bodies are gently rounded and 
their features delicately articulated. When examined closely, the upper body of 
fig. 120 is more elongated than that of the more compact fig. 121, The facial fea 
tures of the latter also appear Fuller, and the neck of the calabash vessel held in his 
proper right hand has been preserved. Both works retain their original reddish- 
brown-black patina of organie matter ritually applied to the surface, just as the 
body of the fon himself was anointed at the time of his ascension- 


parting to hem a regal majesty and care- 


kom 
Another Grassfields center distinguished for its artistic patronage is Laikom, the 
capital of the kingdom of Ke 

1931101961, the missionary and anthropologist Paul Gebauer documented the cul- 
tural landscape of northwest Cameroon, capturing both Kom's spectacular moun- 
tainous landscape, 6,800 feet (ca. 2,073 1) above sea level, and Laikom’s distinctive 
rchiteeture (ig. 122). The royal palace courtyard and the carved pillars flanking 
its entrance are easily recognizable in the left foreground of the photograph below. 
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‘According to legend, a sacred python lc the Kom people from Bamessi up to this 
dizzying height.” Founded in the fit half of the eighteenth century by Jinabo I of 
the oyal Ekwu clan (x 1755-85; alo refered to as Njima Boh), the Kom state was 
informed by the essential precepts of ancestral guidance and matrilineal descent 
The challenging ascent to Laikom afforded natural protection from external ene- 
mies. Lookouts marked by large sacred basalt monoliths punctuate Kos hil 
From the main stone terrace, Laikom’s highest point, Kom kings continue to survey 
their capital and the spectacular landscape that surrounds it (fig. 123). Careful 
‘coordination was required in the construction of what eame o be renowned as an 
architectural jewel Within its dramatic natural setting, Laikom was impressive for 
the soaring heights of its structures, characterized by pyramidal thatched roofs 

large courtyards, and high ceilings, as well a their dense labyrinthian arrangement 
and the monumental, ornately carved house posts that cireumseribed the exterior 
of royal facades. Many of the materials were gathered by hand, «labor-intensive 
process. Workers precisely assembled rafa palm and wood, without using nails or 
bolis, to erect major buildings (fg. 124). The entrance to the royal palace was 
marked by elaborately designed entrance pillars, cach carved out of a single piece of 
wood, depicting zoomorphic and anthropomorphic subjects that illustrated courtly 
etiquette, mythieal events, or moments in history Big. 125). Given the perishable 


nature of these materials, their maintenance was a major preoccupation of succes- 
sive generations, Gebauer notes that this careful attentiveness to renewal was sus- 
‘ined through 1954, which marked the end of the sein of Fon Ndi (1926-54). 
Under the leadership of is founder, Jinabo I, Kom in the eighteenth cen 
tury was stable and tranquil A landmark associated with that inaugural sei is 
the mal lodge, in Laikom's palace complex near the end of the python’ trail. Th 
nul lodge is conceived of as a state shrine that is associated with the longevity of 
‘the orignal clans and shat fosters harmony and social cohesion Te was at this site 
‘that Jinabo Twas eventually buried and where his successors were presented and 
stoned. The immovable stone throne there is surrounded by other lithie mark- 
ert the sacred eoi, a circle of stone stelae, the traditional place of justice; and 
headstones used as royal grave markers (fig. 120) 
The veneration of royal ancestors was among Kons central institutions: 
“The fon was charged with both secular and priestly responsibilities, and legitimate 
transfer of the title was required to ensure the peace and prosperity of his people 
and the land. In the Kom system, heirs to the throne were drawn from the Jos 


Uterine brothers, sons of his mother’s uterine sisters, or his maternal nephews (ons 
ot his own uterine sisters) The fon was supported by the ken, an instirution of 
hereditary and appointed officials who served as the executive arm of governance. 
‘According to the historian Paul Nebo Nii, who is originally from Kom, at the 
very moment a new fon i installed, the kon anoint an beit apparent, or boa, 
Ue eldest among those who have a right to inherit the throne.“ The naj, or queen 
mother, was second in rank only to her son, and 

This position as counselor emphasized the importance placed on the continuity of 
"be royal lineage, an idea that was underscored by the fact that her residen 

"be royal grave shrine at Laikom. Other responsibilities with which the nafon was 
charged were to watch over the children ofthe palace and to receive visitors.“ When 
she died, the eldest woman in the maternal ine was appointed to take on her role. 

K ed possessions were the “seupnutes of the palate" 
which were carefully guarded in sacred enclosure.” Among it content were the 
ambitious effigy thrones that synthesized lifesize figurative represen 
leadership with a physical seat of ofice. In cach of these monumental creations, 2 
standing figure faces forward and is extended at knee level by a cylindrical stool. 
‘The scale and majesty of the surviving examples of this tradition are such that thcy 
are among the most imposing known sculptural forms from sub-Saharan Aiea * 
Rather than serve as functional thrones, they appear to have been created as trib- 
vites o past generations of fon and mafon At the same time, these large-as-life pres- 
ences underscored the continuity between past and present at the especially 
delicate moment of succession. A prominent focal point of the installation stes, 
thcir presence affirmed the new frs legitimacy. 

The death of a fon has been characterized as the extinguishing of a fire." 

jal line, the bef, 
would leave without delay for Laikom, where, in the presence of the other royals, 
he would untie a stand of ceremonial beade from around the neck of the 
deceased. After the anointment of the dead fors body, it would be lid in state so 
ibat all might pay thcir final respets before its interment in a shared burial vit 
within the royal shrine, at which point the boa would become the focus of suc- 
‘that at once set him apart and identified him with hi precursors. 
Oficials ftom the kon regulatory society would escort him to the ul lodge and 
seat him on a stone identified with both the nation and rites of appeasement and 
reconciliation They would then lead him to the royal burial shrine, where he 
would be ritually bathed over the grave of the deceased king in order to be cleansed 
of all past faults. After being anointed with camwood and special medicines and 
dressed in chiefly robes, he would be seated on the installation throne carved for his 
predecessor. At the installation of Jinabo IT in 1974, as soon as the on was seated on 
his trone, two oficials stepped forward to pledge their allegiance in recognition o£ 
his new status The figurative couples depicted as extensions of Kom thrones may 
also have been conceived as winessc at this momentous transition. The process 
transformed the candidate into a new man and leader (see fig- 39). 

No longer an ordinary mortal, the new fon had become “he who docs not 
die” “the great onc,” “the leopard; one considered to have power over life and 
death Palace officials stood before him to acknowledge this metamorphosis and 
pledge ther allegiance. The new sovereign would then be handed his ancestors 


he served as his trusted advisor. 


sations of its 


‘At that moment the most senior member of the royal matera 


‘cup so that he and his entourage might mark the me 
of wine. The morning following installation, a delegation of court oficiale would 
pany the new fon along a cleared path to a stream cast of Laikom where he 
Would be buthed, after which sacrificial offering to the ancestors and lbaton 
would be made and the names of the most recendy deceased kings invoked.” 
Subsequently, the Jon presided over biannual offerings to his royal ancestors called 
‘bin at which the sculptures of the palace might be displayed. 

During the nineteenth century, Kom evolved into a confederacy of ten 
chiefdoms and forty-two villages.” During this period it flourished as a regional 
economie power situated on an active commercial axis. I shared a monopoly of the 
ola wade with the neighboring kingdom of Bum and alto responded to a growing 
demand for slaves ftom the south. Tufoya, the Ah fo (r. ca. 1840-35), proactively 
pursued Kom' further seulement and expansion by driving out encroaching Kjem 
populations, initiating challenges to the boundaries of neighboring Bum, and 
mounting a defense against Fulbe incursions.“ Reputed to have been a carver 
Tafoya is said to have succumbed to leprosy and been buried at a site known ar 
shang mk, directly above the north wing of the palace. Tun was succeeded by 
is inept elderly brother Kemeng (t. ca. 1855-69), who soon los control over the 
southern part ofthe kingdom * 

Kemeng appointed his nephew Yu as his representative in the southern 
sector of oli? Under his uncle's tenure, Yu adjudicated cases brought before him, 
and his handling of them was such that he came to be perceived as too autono- 
‘mous. This affront to Kemeng’s authority led to Yo's dismissal in 1863, and he was 
escorted into exile by the palace regulatory society, kwon.“ Yu was accompanied 
by his nephew Ngam (who eventually followed Yo as the eighth Jon of Kom 
IE. 1912-26]) to Bambui, where his sister was a royal wife of the fon, and where 
both men Learned wood carving. In 1865 Kemeng called Yu back to Laikom so 
hat they might be reconciled. Shortly thereafter, while in his carly thirties, Yu was 
installed as Kemeng's successor. 

Over the course of half a century in power (1865-1912), Yu's ambitions led 
him to introduce a modern system of administration and 10 contribute to the 
dynamism of Kom's creative expresion. Under his leadership the consolidated 
kingdom prospered and was extended to the Belo Valley. Paul Nkwi notes that a 
number of small chiefdoms were incorporated into Kom but allowed to retain thcir 
hereditary leaders.“ Additionally Yo raided neighboring Baur, Bum, Din, Babungo, 
and Mine in order to obtain slaves who were then exchanged for guns. 

“At the same time, Yo revitalized military club to protect Kom from outside 
threats, Consequently, when the frst German explorer, Eugen Zintgrafr, arrived in 
1899, he was rebuffed by an armed delegation that denied him entrance into 
Kom." The Germans established Bamenda Station in 1901, which became their 
dist point of contact with Kom. In 1904, a German military expedition to Kom 
wis met with strong resistance over a seven-month period. When the Germans 
began burning down villages, Yu and his people took refuge in the Akua-Mulum 
Forest, where they remained until an approach to their refuge was betrayed by 
4 Bali soldier. In 1905 the Germans hoisted their flag over Laikom. Although the 
traditional fons remained the spiritual and cultural leaders of their people, a staged 
photograph asserted the newly acquired power of the German officers, who are 


sat with a communal drink 


seen athe center ofthe scene, comfortably seated in lounge char, surrounded by 
unidentified individuals and, most significantly, by a large ensemble of masks and 
sculpted figures, many of which were Later sent to Germany (ig. 127). One of the 
Germans assembled was probably Lieutenant Hans Caspar Edler zu Puditz, who 
in 1905 offered several of these works to Felix von Luschan, the director of the 
Museum für Völkerkunde (Eihnologisches Museum) in Berlin Gee p.13) /* 

Among the sculptures transferred from Kom's treasury to German institu- 
tions were four key works commissioned during the reigns of Yu's predecessors. 
Neither an account of the details surrounding the departure of these works nor the 
history of their patronage was recorded, By the time Harter undertook feld research 
to reconstruct their identity and patronage, they had been absent from Kom for 
almost a century and living elders no longer recalled that information with any 
degree of confidence" 

In 1904, two of the works in question, a pair of Kom’s royal effigy thrones 
said to depict Y's great-grandfather, Nkwain (£. 1825-40), and his naf, Nindum, 
were among a group of artifacts given by the missionary Reinhold Theodor Rohde 
jy established Museum für Völkerkunde (today the Museum der 
Nebiulturen) in Frankfurt am Main." A contemporary postcard of the Cameroon 
Gallery documents the paired portraits shortly 
graphic museum (ig. 128). Presented under an array of lances, arrows, and a row 
of masks, they were displayed as “trophies” of colonized Cameroon and became part 
ofa new feld of scholarly discourse that developed in Germany. 


to the recen 


fter their arrival at this new ethno- 


Nora is remembered as a capable leader who sought both to expand 

om territorially and to unite ius constituent? I fig. 129, his body is rendered as 
an elongated, highly compact columnar form. A striking ses 

applied to the surface, concentrated in the area of the head, aze a study in contrast- 

ing materiale, textures, and tones. A crescent oifur in the form ofthe h 

pel headdress is covered with actual human hir copper sheeting has been ham- 

meted to the surface of the face; and a collar of blue-and-white beadwork arranged 
» a checkerboard pattern encircles the neck The ec 

thatthe heir apparent would remove from the neck of his deceated predecessor. 

Tiny glass beads were among the main European import into the region, through 

coastal Calabar and Douala, and served as cur 


Jar recalls the strand of beads 


ney. Similarly, copper was a scuree 
‘commodity whose ornamental use highlighted the presiousness of the representi- 
tion." The beaded accent is also repeated around the summit of a fute— emblem- 
atie of the kon society which is held directly under the chin so that it vertically 
Disets the torso. The heightened animation and realism of the f 

introspective gaze are contrasted with his elegantly liene body His squared 
shoulders extend into slender arms that fame the upper body, terminating in hands 
that grasp the instrument at the torso's center. The fl, rounded thighs act as back- 
dng for a stool that extende ftom the figures knees to the base he stands on. Th 
sto seat ie a circular platform supported by an openwork program of repeating 
buffalo heads around the perimeter, imagery that complemented the fors use of a 
buffalo drinking horn and referred to the majestic nature of royal power. 


Copper has alo been applied to the face of the female companion figure 
(ie. 130), from the hairline to below the chin. Her head features a dsinsive coiffure 
consisting of a raised sagittal crest to which human hair has been added. On either 
side of this ridge, the shaved portion of the head is covered 
powder. Like her male counterpart, she wears blue-and-whit 
collar. Her chest reveals defined pectora rather than full breasts and her clasped 
hands ae raised slighty. The identity of this figure is disputed: some scholars have 
recognized her as Nwain’s first wife rather than the queen mother. In arguing for 
the later interpretation, the curator Pamela McClusky has noted that the woman 
depicted is neither young nor seductive, but rather mature, stable, and dignified" 
"The art historian and Cameroon specialist Tamara Northern has proposed, how- 
ever, that given the degree of submission implied by the fgures clasped bands, 
required of all subjects when addressing the fon, she may be Nkwain's spouse." 
The cylindrical stool at the level of the knees is very plain, featuring a series of 
ight elegant vertical elements that extend around the perimeter. 

Tn 1905 a second pair of Kom thrones was 
Hans Caspar Edler zu Putz. In the previously cited photograph fig. 127, one cun 
easily recognize the commemorative portals of Fon Tufoy and Nafon Naya 
(fg. 132) as the two tallest figures assembled. Bol Kom works were subsequently 
published, along with the Bangwa female figure now in Dapper colection Gee 
133) in Eckart von Sydows 1923 pioneering survey of African art" This intact 
pair ie of heroic stature. Harter has suggested that, while later in date than the pre~ 
Vousy discussed pairing, this technically more elaborate couple may be the work 
of the same ae 

Not only are the figures lifesize but there is also a perfection to their nude 
bodies, which complemen 
male figure is incrementally taller, more physically powerful, and bolder than his 
female counterpart. The subtlety of these physiognomie adjustments is apparent in 
the arca of he hips, which are slightly higher in the female body. Both faces are 
enlivened with copper sheeting and thee gazes are alert—his expresion implies 
that something demands his attention and she has her mouth open, suggesting a 
living presence. The nuanced naturalism of the Tafoya figure is especialy striking. 
Compared to Nkwsin, the male now in Frankfurt, Tufoy’s form is much more 
fully defined and rounded, in contrast to the attenuated arms at his sides. His 
Proper right elbow is bent and in that hand, which is encased in copper foil is a 
buffalo hora wed as both a drinking cup and a vessel for offering libations. Th 
opposite arm is broken at the forearm. At knee level, below powerfully muscular 
highs, the projecting circular seat is supported on the bucks of two animals that 
may be leopards. Naya” seat, like that of her brother Nkwain, is supported by an 
identical series of buffalo heads. Harter has noted that formally she more closely 
rescibles the earlier pairing in the treatment of her squared shoulders” Her hands 


to Berlin by Lieutenant 


‘each other with an exactingly calculated symmetry: the 


we held one above the other while grasping a staff that extends the length of her 
by 
women. Harter proposes that it may also depict a staff of oc that was the pre- 


1ef side. This implement is one identified with vital agricultural work overse 


rogative of the fon and other male officials of royal descent." 

‘The reverse side of the Tufoyn figure reveals deep rectangular cavities in 
the areas of the shoulder blades and the right side of the lower back that were 
deliberately bored forthe addition of empowering matter. Breaks that appeared 


over the course of use in the areas of Naya hand, wrist, and che length of the 
torso were repaired in Kom to extend the life ofthe work 

In principle, once a fon was installed upon the My throne inherited fo 
hie predecessor, i entered the royal treasury and was not used as a scat of office. 


practice, this was not always the case, as, according to oral traicion, Tafoyn's suc- 

cessor, Kemeng, apparently neglected t havea signature work of his own executed. 

‘As Tafoya and Kemeng were brothers and both sons of the same woman, in that 

partis succession the nafon remained the same and thus there woul 

‘been a need to carve a new female egy throne." According upon Kemeng’s 
lea 

creation of a new series of efigy thrones. While it has been suggested that this was 


not have 


death, Yo would have been in 


vs Tufoyn's throne, and he later oversaw the 


necessitated by the Germans’ removal of the works now in Berlin, Frankfurt, and 
Sesde, such patronage historically would have been expected, regardless of whether 
those works had remained in the palace treasury. In fact it is even plausible that 
execution of works ed to Yu's patronage made retention of the inherited works 
len eritieal once these wer in place. 

Under Yu's reign Kom’ capital flourished us a center of innovative archi- 
tecture. Notable among its landmarks was the structure of the manjong clubhouse, 
which may have served as a model for the distinctive rectangular great houses that 
came to be introduced into he royal compounds (ee fig. 131). Situated at the edge 
of Loon main square, the clubhouse accommodated the weekly gutherngs of 
the regulatory Society of the Red Feather. In Yu final years, a new and elegant 
raised design with a long enclosed verandah introduced a synthesis of tradition 
element with some features of European construction ** 

In 1960 Laikom’s royal palace and most of its seulptural heritage were 
destroyed by a fire. A series of the creations that were historically the visual focus 
ofits in rites and integral in the transfer of power between is leaders over the last 
two centuries survives, however, on three continents. Careful serutiny of this cor- 
pus led Harter to note that Koms? artistic production at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century was dominated by a gifted master and subsequently maintained for 
another half century by. 

‘Upon his return from Bambul, even before his ascension to the throne, Ye 
ad founded a carving workshop withthe assistance of Nguo Fang of Bel * As fom, 
e trained, supervised, and directed both guilds of carvers and blacksmiths. The 
‘mata, architectral sculpture, and figurative works produced under bis patronage 
for Kom treasury were regionally renowned. Evidence of Yu's engagement with 


the execution ofthese works survives inthe form of a series of photographs taken 
by Adolph Diehl? They include a sequence of images, deposited with the Linden 
Muscum in Stuttgart, of Yu at Laikom holding an adze with three egy thrones in 
progress portraits of a chief, a royal princess, and a queen mother (Bg. 133)." OF 
these ree sculptzes, only that af the queen mother remains in Kom today.” 

New records that late in Yu's reign, one of his adolescent palace retainers, 
Bobe Johnny Ngong, recalled being charged by Yu to acquire the beads wed to 
enhance the works designated for Kons treasury." Among these was a male fig 
throne whose subject appears to be Yu, Harter notes that it references the work 
identified with Nimain now in Frankfurt but on a more diminutive seale." The 
queen mother, Funkuyn, and tiled wife are identifed as the subjects of wo co 
emporaneous works that entered the weasury: a female figure with a royal bead- 
dicis and sa (seen 
her hands in a gesture of deference. Following thcir completion, he male efigy 
throne and related female corollaries produced under Yu becas 
legitimate transfer of Kan’ paramount tide. They were annually placed on view in 


fig. 133 at the central gure) and a female figure clasping 


emblematic ofthe 


the Laikom compound to inspire Kom citizens to seee on ther past and o coin- 
cide with the bir agricultural ceremony held in December or January, when the se 

ls being prepared for planting. Yu and his successors also directed sacrifices to their 
ancestors The rest of the year this royal wiad was housed within Kom 

remained intact chere through the reign of its tenth fon, Lo'o ( 1954-86 also 
known as Law-Aun or Loh Neng Funkuin Nain Nayadjos (fe. 134). Lo'o auth 
rized acces to the enclosure to Gilbert Schneider, who worked at the Cameroon 
Baptist Mision in Kom from 1953 to 1980. As a resul, Schneider had an oppor 
iy to view and photograph ts content five times during the seven years he lived 
in the region.” One of two photographs documenting the contents of Konys royal 
treasury shows the thee royal commemorative portraits that were its central ele- 
ments (ig. 136). At the right is the male figure said to represent Fon Yu himself. 
“The wo female figures may represent Yu's mother, Fuskuya (cen at the enter of 
fig. 133, before it was beaded), and Yas fest wife, Wi-Inthoh. Two retainer figures 
may also be seen in the foreground. The second photograph recordo the same 
sculptures displayed in a row outside the treasury along with three retainer figures 
and a smaller leopard cayatid bow! (ig. 137). 

In the final years of Fon Lo'o's reign, a dispute arose concerning the trans- 
fer of his title. The contest was beween Lo'os designated successor, Bobe Maya of 
FF, also a sculptor, and another of Lo'o' nephews, Michael Mbain. Bobe Maya 
was successful in defending his clim to become the eleventh fon, Nsom Nggue 
(6. 1966-74), and Mbain rem ' 135). About the time of 
this transition, it was discovered that Yu's eig throne had been removed from the 
tecasury and Mbain became the chief suspect. In an eyewitness account of Lo'0% 
funeral rites and the coronation that followed, provided to Paul Gebauer by a 
member of the Cameroon Baptist Mission, Wiliam Tayui the wrapping of Lo'os 
body at the royal burial site, the disinterment and handling of the remains of fons Ya 


eser Dt 


ained 4 court retainer 


and Neam by a descendant, and the burial of all of three together are described in 
deal, yet there is no mention of Yu's throne. In 1968, given that recovery of the 
work seemed unlikely, Nsom Nggue commissioned “a substitute” ftom Robert Tah, 
a sculptor from neighboring Babanki:”! Although Main was beld in disrepute for 
some time following the throne's disappearance, he was eventually forgiven and 
designated by Nsom Nggue as his potential suceesor * 

Tt has been noted thar Tab did not attempt to reproduce the missing work. 
Tostcad, his creation was said to depict Lo'o reprising the tradition of a fon owning 
a work that made reference to is predecessor. The fact that Neom Negue com- 
pensated for this absence rather than commissioning a work identifed with his 
own reign reflected his ongoing insecurity concerning the transition between hit pre- 
decessor and himself and the need to fortify that connection The gencral response 
to this work, however, suggests that few believed it to be worthy of ju Nkwain, 
Tafoyn, and Yu precursors. Commentary on the subject suggests that what was per- 

the replacement” was not only devoid of the striking beadwork of earlier 
sculptures from this tradition, but also that the inferior aesthetic quality of the 


ceived as 


sculpture lacked the necessary “ajay 
Following the disappearance of Yo egy throne fom Laikom, the work 
was acquired by a European art dealer based in Douala, who in tuta sod it to the 
American art dealer Auron Furman ™ The public surfacing of the work in the 
United States resulted in extensive media coverage of its history and its sigit 
tance te Kom, which ultimately Jed to an initiative that allowed for its return to the 
palace weasury in 1974. The late philanthropist and 
Gusman financed the acquisition of the work from Furman by Warren Robbins, 


rat colector Lawrence 


director of the Museum of Aican Art in Washington, D.C. Together they oversaw 
its transfer back to Niom Negue and Laikom’s treasury following an absence of 
seven and a half years. In a photograph taken at the ceremony marking that occa- 
sion, presided over by Fon Nsom Negue, the work that had come to be known 
internationally as the Afo-A-Kom figure isthe leftmost of the three commemora 
tive portraits on the stage (ig. 138). 

After Nsom Negue had been succeeded by Jinabo II ( 1974-89; also 
known as Michael Muis), the German researcher and curator Hans-Joschi 
Koloss documented the restored weasury contents at Kom during a celebration of 
kekum njang, a festival featuring an array of masquerades. Fon Jinabo Thad been 
enthroned on December 1974 and this celebration, just over a year late, provided 
an occasion for the new leader and his wives to be presented officially to the pub- 
lie. The head of Avión welcomed the ruler in the presence of three of the seulp- 
tures of Kom palace produced under Yu, Koloss has emphasized the attitude of 
deferential devotion that Jinabo I demonstrated before the works (fig. 139). 

During his time in Kom in the 19705, Koloss was told that these figures 
er considered o represent particular individuals but instead were per- 
ceived to be archetypal ideals of the fon, the af, and the first wife, identifed with 
and tied to continuity of the soyal dynasty.” I also was suggested that they had 
become emblematic of the Kom people's unity and that the kingdom's well-being 
and prosperity were dependent upon their power. This larger-than-l 
works themselves seems to have been shaped by the absence of Yu's throne, the 
failure of subsequent leaders to commission adequate creations during their ten- 
ures, and the gradual weakening of the authority of Ys rir. Tt is striking that the 
works often flanked Jinabo I at gatherings and appeared as participants in celebra 
tions. Neatly a decade later, in 1984, he French ethnologist Louis Perrois photo- 


tole for the 


palace a the researcher's request the three portraits are adit 
to a group of drums and prestige seats from the treasury. 


aliy aligned next 


‘This most recent interpretation of he significance of the works to members of 
ing these sculpture 
swing them as gencrie representations of idealized 
leadership. Such a change makes evident the delicate nature ofthe knowledge that 
anchored works of art to their original subjects. The dispersal of Konrs treasury 
deprived local sculptors of appropriate models to emulate, and the absence of Y's 
throne, although relatively brief, had the effect of dissolving the complex and par- 
tieularized associations that had defined it in the consciousness of its community 
Once the immediacy and continuity of that kind of connection is severed, even 
temporarily a work oce its ability to tell a nuanced histori 
to be viewed even in is own place of creation and original cultural context in a 
highly generalized manner. 

A similar fate befell the Banga fem sculptures, which, once removed to 
the Wet, were permanently severed from any of their original associations. Yet, 
despite our inability to tie them to specifie historical figures, their animated stances 
and expressions continue to evoke a sense of vibrant, vital beings captured at a dis- 
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The Golden Age of Shyáám 
and Beyond: The Kuba 
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AS TOLD BY KWETE PESMANGA KENA [KOT ks] TO EMIL TORDAY, 1908 
WEER russe WORDE, zu SOVEREIGN Kor Are SOUGIT TO DESCAIEE RE 
original intent of a tue. 

ruler Shyiim Mbst iNgoong, who was depicted as a physically imposing and 
corpulent male figure, seated on a dais with his eyes closed and legs crossed 


most illustrious forbearer, the seventeenth-entury 


(Be. 141). This exegesis of the wood sculpture was pre 
"e court, the Hungarian ethnographer Emil Today (1375-1931). A 1908 photo- 
around the time of dat exchange captures Kor iPe in an apparently 
\de—teclining slightly, his hands relaxed, in a relatively unornamented 


id to a foreign visitor to 


42). Whats not evident from the view is that Kor Pe is seated on the 
back of one of his servanta, further signaling his authority and power through a 
postare of knees wide spread. 


orday was led to understand that the work in question had been executed 
during Shyiins Mbul ¿NgoongS reign. The sculptures naturalistic appearance 
supported this assumption— “the face in particular is that of a living ma... The 
ueatment of the collar bones, and the swelling curves of the munk display an attempt 
at realism usually entirely foreign [in Aftican art]""—and Torday, who resided at 
the Kuba court fom September through December of 1908, faithfully docu- 
mented the oral traditione relating to the work, today a landmark of the British 
Museum's collection Analysis of it and several other Kuba scupruzes now in the 
British Museum, the Royal Museum for Central Africa (Tervuren, Belgium), and 
Brooklyn Museum collections, however, makes evident the highly idealized nature 
ofthis seminal Kuba genre of representation. Examination of the seulpraral corpus 
and relevant historical sources in relation to other precolonial Kuba art forms pre 
vides an especially illuminating opportunity to consider how oficial accounts of 
‘the kingdom and its leadership were formulated and reinforced through a series of 
signarute images referred to as ndo 

“The extensive body of sources on Kuba precolonial history, which are almost 
entirely oral, have been examined and interpreted by the historian Jan Vansina, 
who bas characterized these testimonials of the past, "deliberately transmitted fom 
mouth to mouth” as being highly selective. He further notes that, “to he Kuba, 
history is the remembrance of some things past. The main process of building oral 
history involves not so much a passive, haphazard loss of memory as an active choice 
‘of items to remember, and zhat choice is dictated by their perception of history." 

Official Kuba narratives concerning the development ofits complex civiliza- 
tion follow an a that relates the senlement of a diverse collection of peoples in a 
‘new territory. Many of these, including the Bushoong, had migrated om the cast- 
can shores of the Kwango River area on the border of what is today northern Angola 
and souchwestern Democratie Republic of the Congo (DIR.C.) eat to the western 
Kasai zegion in what is now central DIR C, where they were joined by Mongo, 
Lulu, Luba, and Pende families.” There their lifestyles, previously centered around 
subsistence fishing, hunting, and gathering, were rapidly transformed through inn 
vations introduced by enlightened leadership. This progression is defined according 
10 a chronology of kings and events that Vansina subdivides into six distinct phases 
or chapters: the time of migrations (before 1568); the ealy kingdom (ca. 1568-1630) 
‘the Sowerisg of Kuba culture (ca. 1630-1680); the period of adition (ca. 1680 
1835); the crisis of easly European contact (ca. 1835-1908); and inclusion in the 
Belgian Congo, beginning in ok” 

Ak the end ofthe migration period, «paramount chieftainey of an essentially 
symbolic nature was instcuted and assumed by a leader of Bushoong ethnicity. Over 
‘the course of the carly Kingdom period, the development of increasingly elaborate 
court etiquette and the introduction of an ideology of divine kingship gradually led 
to the development of a Kuba sae? During the seventeenth century, te centrally 
positioned, overarching sovereign of Bushoong ethnicity (called a Ri or nym’) 
emerged as the titular head of a collection of relatively autonomous chiefdoms.” 
From this position of paramount leadership, the Bushong sovereign exacted tib- 
‘ue from those constituents and controlled their external policy. 

The year period between about 1630 and 1680, which marked the 
equivale of a Kuba efflorescence, is the one associated with the definition of all 
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ey aspects of Kuba identity? This high point of cultural vitality was made possible 
by radical economic change, which fundamental reshaped the relationship of Kuba 
subject to Cir environment. That transformation consisted of a shift to agricul- 
tural production in which cultivation of millet and sorghum was expanded and a 
series of new crops, including maize, tobacco, manioc, and beans, was adopted." 
“The growth in population tar followed increased both opportunities for trade and 
a demand for the services of skilled artisans. Professional metalsmiths, weavers, 
embroiderers, and carvers flourished under the patronage ofthe Kuba elite both 
by adapting ideas and practices fiom ouside sources and by developing inspired 
innovations af their own. Most importan, a state political structure was insite 
"The creative spark thar ignited this era and defined the beginning o£ a new political 
dynasty came to be embodied by the sovereign Shyšdm iMbůl iNgoong (t ca. 1630; 
for reign dites of the Kuba rulers mentioned here, see the chronological chart on 
P. 165). Vansina has noted that, because oral traicion recalls change by personiiying 
lr, this Leader name became synonymous withthe memory of the unprecedented 
changes that occurred not only under his regn but also during those of his succes- 
sors?! Beginning with this large-chanlif cultural hero, Kuba kings gradually came 
tobe conceived of as God's "lieutenants on East” and to be ascribed a sacred char- 
acter" As Torday observed 


“The Nyimi is the living link that alone ca join them through the chain 
ofhis one hundred and twenty predecessors to Bamba, the founder. 
The spirit of Bamba lives in every one of thems it ès the life of the ling, 
‘the memory of the dead, he hope of future generations. Iris his spirit 
‘that makes the moon wane and increase, that makes the sun shine; it: 
his spirit hat in the shape of rain quenches he thirst of the soil after the 
months of drought it is his spirit that makes seeds germinate and presides 
production of all that lives.” 


over the ze 


“The fest Westera accounts of the court at Neheng, Kuba's capital ciy, 
date ftom the end of the nineteenth century, when he kingdom extended between 
the lower Sankuru River on the north and the Kasai and lower Laluwa Rivers on 
the west (see fig. 143). The size of the territory was two-thirds that of Bel 
Swaziland and encompassed forest, savanna, and great rivers." Its population, esti- 
mated at as many as 160,000, comprised eighteen distinet ethnic groups, which by 
then had become subordinated to the rule imposed by Leopold I, king of 
Belgium, as part of the Congo Free State (1886-1908). This period was defined 
by a climate of upheaval and unparalleled disruption as well as by widespread fam- 
ine induced by the brutality of concession-company agents and colonial adminis- 
tors. The situation led to revolt and a fundamental crisis of confidence in eariy 
twentieth-centary leaders such as Kot iPe. In 1908 the Kuba kingdom became 
subject to Belgian colonial rule, which lasted until 1960, when it was made part of 
the independent state of the DRC 

The Kuba are renowned for their extraordinarily dynamic artistic legacy in 
a broadly diverse array of media. At one end of the spectrum is the celebrated ndop 
tradition of guatve sculpture depicting paramount Kuba leaders, and, at the other, 
pure graphic design. Ultimately, both served as customized notations for their 
associated subjects. Graphie pattern was appreciated at once as a form of creativity 
and innovation in its own right and on an applied level through its translation o 
decorative arts. While the zelazive naturalism of the figurative ndop works at Sst 
lance appears to have been informed by fal visual description, its approach 
essentially parallels that applied to two-dimensional abstract patterns in Kuba eul- 
‘ute In both cases, established visual precedents were responded to and reinvigo- 
rated by Kuba artists introducing subtle formal departures. 

The pervasive importance of graphic design in Kuba aesthetics is 
reflected in the rich patterning of not only the costume but also the mat in the 
foreground and the textile displayed behind the nym in a photograph by the 
American photographer and filmmaker Eliot Elisofon (he. 144). In this image, 
the person of Mbop Mine maMbeeky (r. 1939-69) is engulfed in Bruant, 

je most ornate and formal of the ensembles reserved for the sin. Every element 
ofthis elaborate assemblage of more than one hundred fifty pounds of fur, embroi 
dered and painted textiles, beads, cowrie sell, and metal ornament atteste to the 


Because in Kuba cosmology ordinary mortals were believed to be reborn, 
le emphasis was placed on familial ancestor culs, although some effort was made 
o placate the spirits of senior titleholders at the time of burial." In contrast, rites 
devoted to the king, who was at once his people's political and spiritual leader, 


sete far more developed.” As the highestraning Bushoong chief and 
entre Kuba Kingdom, the man was the only person whose tile was recognized by 
all the consivuen chief 

Not only did the nyir unify the polis diverse peoples but he alo embod- 
jd continuity with his precursors. Each monarch was celebrated with a type of praise 
song, the neem inge loving the mim elevation 10 a foree of nature empow- 
‘red to enhance the quality of life of the populace during his reign and beyond. The 
yes were taught 10 the royal wives by a female oficial at the court In a photo- 
‘raph taken during lsofon’s 1973 visit to Nsheng, Nyim Kot AMbwecky II (£. 1969 
present) i seen surrounded by his wives, who recite the mater inge (ig. 145) 


In 1928, when whi Kor Mäbline (r. late 1919-Novex 
Died by bis court, traveled from Naheng in order to greet the king and queen of 
Belgium upon their axial at the Domiongo train station, he put the wealth and 
splendor of the Kuba court on ful display (fg. 146). Each detail of the outfits 
worn by the courtiers indicates a specifie rank, bu the king's elaborate Baar 
is an expression of the apogee of grandeur. Kot Mäbline was also the subject of a 
widely disseminated portrait taken by the Polish photographer Casimir Zagours 
during his travels across central and western Africa from 1939 to 1937 (fig: 147). It 
was one of four hundred images that Zagoussk published in both postcard and 
pordolio forms.” 

Vansina proposes that the Kuba eult of royal ancestors that ser these lead- 
ers apart from the rest of society developed gradually over time and in relation to 
‘the growth of the kingdom. As the king's persona came to be recognized increas- 
ingly as sacred and as the focus of a form of ancestral veneration, the mdp wadi- 
tion of dynastie sculprres was introduced. These surviving material extensions of 
those practices allow interpretation of the rites and other circumstances surround- 
ing their creation“ By the end of the nineteenth century, he rituals accompanying 
the burial of a king and the installation of his successor lasted a full year. While in 
Principle any of the king's younger brothers who shared the same mother as the 


1939), accompa- 


deceased were in line for succession, 


1 were the sons of Both the king and his 
‘brothers, the legitimacy of claimants was often disputed and a major struggle 
occurred within almost every generation. Tory alates that, in the king's final 
days, he would impart to an eldest son his secrets of state and choices of regents 
and successor. The first in line of succession, or baeemy, would immediately be 
alerted to the passing of the king so that he might take the necessary precautionary 
measures to protect himself ftom prospective sivas." The oficial announcement 
‘of the death to she kingdom at large would follow several days later. In response to 
the news that “the great mee is fallen,” the people's collective grief would be 
expressed through crying, followed by several days of profound silence." 
Managing the transfer of ofice remained the responsibility of the eldest 
son of the late sovereign. During an extended wake period, he would attend to 
martes relating to the continuity of the royal line, such a the preparation of an 
inventory of the possessions of earlier kings and the issuance of oficial invitations 
o the funeral. Ar that event every efort would be made not merely to neumalize 
he potential that the deceased might become a source of harm but instead to 
induce him to channel his powers to the benefit of the living. Toward this end, 
offerings were placed at bis feet, his wives intoned a final session. of yceem inge 
and an elder regent recited the complete list of Mag, beginning with Woot—in 


Kuba myth, the personification of civilization and humanity's original ancestor— 
and culminating with the deceased 

Following the funeral, the eldest son would summon the general council 
and the chief herald in order to apprise them of his father's preferred successor.” 
Father Joseph Cornet, former director general of the Institute of the National 
Museums of Zaire, provides an overview of the series of ceremonies devoted to 
preparing the way for the installation of the new lender? The very complexity of 
Kuba situal of accession refect the degree to which they were refined over time. 
“The initiation that the beir to the throne was subjected to definitively separated 
him fom ordinary mortals. During a rite of dressing, che sons of the deceased 
would present the new king with different items of royal apparel to the accompani- 
ment of drums, boms, and pure (a central African bow lute) ^ The new king 
would chen be transported to the chief of the notables, kaum, and would reside 
with Bim for several weeks in seclusion while he received instruction concerning 


is new rol Ar a subsequent ceremonial trial, referred to as ibaam, regents and 
other nobles would provide him with advice, warnings, critiques, and even insulis 
in order to underscore his humble origins, weaknesses, and faults. A priority was to 
establish his innocence in causing the demise of his predecessor. To demonstrate 
this, che newly chosen ruler, accompanied by the late king's sons, would mome 
tay sit on the tomb of the deceased, and from that time on, he periodically sent 
‘offerings and Ubations to this site" At the conclusion of this ordeal, the heir 
apparent would be awarded the right to wear the moaandaan bel identified with 
discretion as well as the pum coiffure." The king would then journey by the 
light ofthe full moon to the forest, where the keeper of the charms of the kingdor 
istum, conserved these sacred items * Upon their revelation to him, the king 
would anoint them with kaolin. His subsequent return and the end of mourning 
‘would be marked by dances honoring she last king and his own public accession as 
the new ruler 


Vansina has proposed that by the eighteenth century the prima 
instituted for marking this transition and transformation may have been the candi 
dates isolation with the ndo sculpture of his late predecessor, which was imbued 
‘wih the royal mana, a Me essence believed to be transferred to the heir he throne 
while he slept in physical proximity tothe figure.” During the fust of 
ment ceremonies, he king would then demonstrate his command of the full extent 
‘of the dynasty's membership through a recitation of the oficial kings list" Follow- 
ing his installation later the same day, the new myim would announce his oficial 
aise name and indicate his choice of both a signature geometrie pattern and an 
slem, or de, both of which would serve as the identifying symbols of his rien. 
Joseph Cornet notes that cach bl s ied to a proverb that expands upon its signifi- 
‘ance and hat, although multiple leaders may select the same visual icon, the 
accompanying proverb is always unique to each ruler.” 

Following the nyin's investinure, he would commission a drum of office, or 
loni, to be customized with his chosen geomeusic pattern” Covered in rich 
designa of cowrie shelis, metal, and beads, the pelambih was used only for court 
events, when its sound signaled the royal prese 
‘of such drums with applied copper and beadwork, obtained through long-distance 
trade, became increasingly elaborate. Examples of these commissioned from the 
some art by ayn Kot Mäbline may be seen in another photograph by Hlsofon 
(ie. 143). The drum on the right is called kuwtngom, while those on the left are 
replicas of the kocengem, called mbongem 

Once installed in his new capital, the sym was also said to commission his 
likeness in the form of an ndop sculpture. Although Kuba ideology credits Sh 
with the introduction of the practice about 2650 and emphasizes that each singular 
wok identified with a particular sovereign was executed during that leaders lif 
time, subsequent scholarship contradicts this (see pp. 166, 177-79). Oral tradi 
tion likewise underscored the longevity of the works: they were made of the 
heaviest and most durable of hardwoods and anointed with palm oil to protect 
‘them from insects. When inevitably a figure of great antiquity decayed over time, 
ins replacement with an exact replica was permissible. Insistence on the idea that 
"ese carved simulacra served as spiritual double of their subjects during life, and 
as a site for hei life forces after death, i reflected in accounts of how they were 


uy vehicle 


the enthrone- 


nee" Over time, he omamentation 
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handled. The blurring of the boundaries between the sym and his ndop figure is 
apparent in the assumption that anything that happened to his person would be 
manifested on the sculptue. According to one account, when Shydäms successor, 
Mboong iLeeng, was mortally wounded by a sword, a similar cut appeared on his 
dep seulpruse. The degree 10 which subject and likeness were interchangeable 
‘was farther reinforced by the sculprues use as a surrogate for the my in che 


quarters of the royal wives, where it would be anointed and caressed in his absence 
owas said that when one of the royal wives was in labor, the figure would be posi- 
nearby to ensure a safe delivery. The ultimate confiation of ruler and arti- 

sd through the placement of the work at its subjects deathbed so that 

Dis outgoing life force, or royal mona, might be caprured for transfer to a successor, 


tioned 
fact oc 


jay in both his people 
and his land, but his creative gifts also extended to artistic abilities Mb Pelyeeng 
NG was a metalsmith, Kot Pe a weaver, and Mbop Mablae maMbeeky a sculptor 
who carved his own ndop igure." In Kuba society dynamic graphic design divorced 
gom form was an aesthetic vernacular valorized in its own right. As Vansina notes 
{Almong the Kuba... design is the very essence of artistic activi there is mo 
Kuba term for ‘art; bur there is one for design’ busin)... Decorative design was 
the most discussed, the most practiced, the most developed with regard to the for- 
mal problems of all Kuba art forms Particular patterns were named either for 
the individual responsible for their invention or after some salient formal element 
“The anthropologist Dorothy Washburn distinguishes such oficial claims on pat- 
eins from che creative process itself by underscoring is unrestricted pursuit by all 
members of Kuba society: “Patterns are created by anyone who sews them“ 
While it is established that the legacy of named Kuba patterns is of co 
siderable scope, a comprehensive list of them is untenable, given the lack of histor- 


ical documentation and the varied interpretations of the patterns within different 
Kuba groupe.” Washburn’s survey of a critical mass of these highly diverse motifs 
nonetheless reveals their adherence to a coherent design system.“ Such was the 
Premium placed on expanding the existing canon of some two hundred patterns that 


This remained an arena for continual creative exploration. A study of Kuba design 


ated the extent to which a lexi- 


by the mathematician Donald Crowe has demos 
con of formal possibilities developed. He notes that if mathe 


— 
are wed to describe the structure of Kuba patterns, all even of the mathematically 
possible one-dimensional patera clases and twelve of the seventeen mathemati- 
cally possible two-dimensional pattern clases have been exploited in Kuba deco- 


arive arts to date 


VARIATIONS ON A THEME: THE LIVES OF KINGS 
"The Kuba capital of Nsheng was a vibrant center of arehiteeruse, decorative art, 
textiles, and sculptus 

were unparalleled in sub-Saharan Africa for the immense variety and complexity of 
the abstract decorative patterns employed in those media. Washburn has proposed 
That a Bushong aesthetic, marked by a nuanced but deliberate and controlled 
emphasis on regularity of pattern, may be distinguished ftom that of other Kuba 


fom the seventeenth century onward. Its achievements 


groups? Ir is also noteworthy that at some point in time certain designs came to 
be classified as appropriate f 
ing women's bodies, ornamenting a particular style of female ceremonial garment, 
ox carving a drinking cup in the form of a buffalo hora, Others might be much 
more broadly applied, to everything from wall decorations to wood artifacts, ter- 
Tiles, and jewelry" Ultimately Washburn’ examination of designs applied to Kuba 
exiles has revealed thar, despite a theoretical embrace of infinite formal variation, 
m 
structures, Crea is thus channeled into developing nuanced variations on 
"hose designa 

A parallel sensibility informe che Kuba approach to representational forms 
of expresion. While one might assume royal portrait capture the unique image 
of cach individual who takes on the tide of paramount leader, in practice Kuba 


served for enbanc- 


purposes, Some were 


x specif 


sre exist in practice a clear preference for a relatively restricted series of pattern 


scuiptors have adapted a preferred figurative convention. The celebrated ndap 
sculprural gene formally commemorates individual rulers in a manner dat is strik- 
ing for its cohesive visual program. Although the nip figures are so homogeneous 
that they are essentially expunged of any idiosyncratic physiognomie features, the 
embedded io! signifier, and an accompanying explanatory proverb, invests the image 
with a particular ideni While scholars who have closely examined the extant 
corpus difer somewhat in their identification of the subjects of some of the works 
as well as the sequence of their execution, they agre that seven figures in particu- 
lar constitute creations of primary historical significance. Of these, fve are featured 
here, providing only the second opportunity for them to be seen together since 
‘they left Nsheng. The lives of the nyim with whom they have been identified are 
not only extolled in oral histories but are also believed to be among the pantheon 
of subject celebrated in the earliest of the op Heures, 

The first was the mortal of humble origins who became a larger-than-life 
Kuba cultural hero, Shylm AMbil iNgoong (see fig. 141). So extraordinary a fig- 
ure and innovative a leader was this founder of the dynasty that his achievements 
were attributed to magical powers. Vansina nores that in light of Syn’ transfor- 
mative impact on the Kuba kingdom, most inventions in the domain of ars and 
crafts have been credited to him” He presided over a period of great prosperity 
‘but did not shy away fom waging war As Torday reflected on his stature, “To 
‘the Bushoong he is King Alfred and Harun Al Rashid and Charlemagne all in one 
person. Anything good the common people artribute to him" 

Reputed ro be the son of a Bushoong slave woman, Shydäm traveled west 
as a youth, seeking wisdom while leaning about the world." His peregrinatione 
carried him to the Leele, Ding, Pende, and Mbuun regions of present-day DR. 
While in these foreign lands, he acquired knowledge on topics ranging from city 
planning to the preparation and use of powerful charms, The list of things he is 
id to have brought back with him from that odyssey is prodigious: the technique 
of making palm wine, initiation rites for boys, the makicky dance, carving tech- 
niques, che so-called Bushoong hat, a sick used as a mnemonie device to remem- 
ber the account of fine, the oil palm (which bears his name), the mssoandaan belt 
fie, the naar mashok royal charm, he iul ceremonial knife, as weil as maize, 
tobacco, cassava, miller, sorghum, and palm nuts. According ro Torday, Shy 
was also responsible for introducing the Kuba people to rafia loth fom the 
Pende, embroidery pateras from the Kel, the fiction drum, and the heel board 
ame." The later is presented to a new sovereign during his installation rites so 
‘that he may play against himself and, by winning the match, symbolically establish 
the fat that the im always has che final word” 

MD Moéésh (r. ca. 1650) distinguished himself as a great warrior, His 
physical presence made an enduring impression—he is remembered as being very 
duk in complexion and heavyset—and he was admired among his peers for his 
‘beauty. Vansina suggests that his corpulence is represented inthe Brooklyn Museum 
op igure (Bg. 149). By the end of his long tenure of some fors years, the king- 
dom had essentially reached its zenith" He is credited with conclusively defeating 
‘the Pyaang, overcoming a Luba group in the southeast, and firmly establishing 
authority over the Shoowa. He also established new legislation concerning the 
king's family: a candidates for suceesion, che ws brothers and nephews were 


PARTIAL LIST OF KUBA RULERS 
Woot (mythical founder ofthe Kuba kingdom) 
‘hyn ¿Mb ANgoong (rca. 1630, see fiz. 141) 
Mboong iLeeng (rca 1640) 

Mié Mböösh (rc. 1650, see fig. 149) 

Kot iMbwecky M iboongl (rc. 1695), 

Mishë mißhyläng miMbül (r. ca. 1710, sce fig. 149) 
Kot Née (en. 1740, see figs. 149, 150) 
MiskáiPelyceng ¿NES (r. ca. 1760) 

Mié Pelyeeng Née (rca. 1785, ree fig. 151) 


Kor 


ME (e ca. 1785, see fig. 150) 
Mikó miMb (r. ca. 1800, see fig- 158) 

Mbop Mábiine máMI (r. cn, 1835-late 1935/06, see fig. 154) 
Mikó Mäbiine má Mbl (r. ca. late 1885/88-before 1892) 

Kot iMbwecky I (r. ca. before 1892-96) 

Misisipe I (t. 1896-1900) 

Mbop Kyeen (r. ca. three months, 1900, see fig- 157) 

Mikó mi Kyeen (e 1901-2) 

Kot Pe (1901716) 

Mop äMbwecky (t. 1916-ht 1919) 

Kot Mábiise (late 1919-November 1939) 

Mbop Mábitac maMbesky (r. 1939-69) 


Kot iMbwecky HI (t. 1969-present) 
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confined at she capital and kept under constant control to prevent them fom act- 
ing as disruptive elements; in cont 

leges Ultimately, Mbé Mbóðsh's longevity became a liability. By his final yeas, 
Dis people had tired of him and considered bim un to rule, He met with a tragic 
end when those who were waiting to succeed him convinced his favorite wife to 
slip a noose around his neck and strangle him. 

Mishé auShyding mäMbül (r. ca. 1710; also associated with fig. 149) is 
remembered only through his meer ingeh song. Composed in the eighteenth 
century in his honor, it emphasizes the impressive numbers of his subjects: “The 
king ofthe people who are numerous, The king of the people who are a thousand, / 
“The king of the fies and the bees? He appears to have attained his title through 
an idiosyncratic succession: he had an older brother who may have died before 
ascending to office 

Kot iN (z. ca. 1740; also associated with figs. 149 and 150), considered 


ast his own children were granted greater privi- 


‘the greatest leader of his period, was responsible for restoring the supremacy of the 
Bushoong in the interior.” He led an expedition against the Ngongo and waged a 
war against a Luluwa group, the Kabamba, which had attempted an invasion of the 
Pyaang region in the southwest. 

Mbó Pelyeeng Née ( ca. 1765; associated with fig. 13) is credited wich 
initiating a major unifying reform. In order to dilute the infuence of the ethnie 
identities of the Kingdom's constituent groups, which threatened its solidarity, he 
abolished or “killed” the "national" spirits they recognized ^ Tr is likely that this was 
instituted through the enactment of a rite in which the spirits were replaced by a 
ew ancestor cul dedicated to the veneration of the king. The seulpraral ndop tradi- 

jon tied to this practice was thus probably introduced during this period, rather 
‘than ar the time of Shyádassscign as Kuba oral tradition suggests (see pp. 154-55, 
158, 161).“ Perhaps as a result of Mbà Pelyeeng iNée'sidentiScation with the purg- 
ing of longstanding religious practices, he is remembered as a puritanical figure 
who refused to dance and who prohibited his fellow Bushoong fiom doing so as 
‘well He is also, however, recognized as a consummate achiever who distinguished 
himself as both an oustanding farmer and an excellent metal The iol that he 
adopted as his personal emblem wis that of the anvil. Iron smeking and smithing 
were associated with specialized knowledge in Kuba society, and a proverb reflects 
‘the smith's value as a fount of wisdom: “Listen to the smith; don’ listen to the one 
who works the bellows. The word of the smith is the one that is the true word. 
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Kot &Mbàl (r. ca. 1785; also associated with fg. 190) was confronted with 
the challenges of revolts by the Ngeende and Pyeeng chiefdoms during his reign. 
He alo batted the Coofa and succeeded in obliging them to pay tribute in 
exchange for their encroachment upon Kuba lands. The legacy of his successor, 
Mikó miMbúl (t. ca. 1800; sce fig. 158), was his marriage to a slave id which led 
to official recognition of such unions, a reform especially beneficial to the royal 
couple's offspring Miké miMbil iol is that of a half figure identified with this 
wie, and the Iris of his spirit song emphasize the importance he placed upon 
agricultural production: 

“The material of choice selected by Kuba carvers for the creation of prestige 


items including these refined sculptual figures appears to have been Crosopteris 
febrifuga, also called ilone wood, which has been verified through testing of five 
dop works, including figs. 149 and 150, by a Belgian wood specialist These volu- 
at define the head, 
shoulders, stomach, and buttocks, are framed at the summit and base by the recti- 
linear forms of a visorlike headdress and raised base. Each head is give 


metric representations, distinctive for the sounded contours 


opordonal emphasis in contrast to the diminutive lower body with crossed leg 
"The arms extend vertically at either side of the torso, with the proper left hand 
grasping the handle of a ceremonial knife and the proper right hand resting on the 
sight knee. The knife depicted has variously been identified as an ul (peace knife) 
or sen (war sword)" Bach subject regal bearing and still composure impa 
balanced bilateral symmeuy-The 

expressions suggests a degree of detachment fom ordinary concerns in order to 
focus on matters of the utmost importance. 

“The five mdap sculptures illustrated here feature the same elements of royal 
egalia The distinctive headáress depicted on each, called a eds 
Two most important worn by a king. The part that covers the crown of the head is 
designed to bold vertically inserted feathers.” Is projecting fabric panel, which 
may extend 15% inches (40 cm) and to which cowrie shells are applied in abstract 
Parterne, serves as a visor." Associated with a hoe, this distinetive horizontal ele- 
ment underscores the importance of agricultural production. The shaded face is 
additionally famed by a stepped basine, or bash. A knob at the nape of the neck 
sefers to a cluster of cowries, called apash lakecon, to which elite coiffures were 
attached. Ii Band by shoulder ornaments caled pang angup, made of decorated 
cloth stretched over a cane frame. Bands composed of cowries stitched to fabric, 
‚mabiim, and metal, shop, encircle the upper arms, with bras versions, muhyuang, 
‘on the forearms. At the level of the abdomen is a wide belt, or emy, worn by both 
male and female elders. Composed of a raffia backing to which cowries are applied, 
this very elaborate belt is noted for the exacting precision of its workmanship?" 
Discety below it sits a belt in the form of a broad rope, terminating in two knots: 
Called a meaandaan, this belt is restricted to member 
Judicial court, testifying to the great privilege accorded to keepers of state secrets" 
‘Adiaed to the back ofthe belt, a padded raffia panel, or ageeon, covered with lcop- 
aud hide extends over the buttocks.” Many items of ceremonial regalia depicted in 
do Sgures—including the pang angup on the shoulders; the yeemy, crossed over 
the abdomen; the brass nuhyeang on the forearms; and the mabiim encircling the 
‘upper arms—may be seen in an ensemble worn in the 19408 by Mbop Mibin 
maMbecky (fig. 152). 

"The outer surfaces of the bases upon which the fve figures are seated are 
exactingly inscribed with graphic motis that extend around the perimeters. This 

to either a padded rectangular throne, called a buld, or a 
soya platform.” Centrally positioned at the front ofeach base and aligned with its 
‘upper limit is a representation of the rulers iol, carved in prominent relief. 
Designed to distinguish the otherwise deliberately parallel depictions from one 
another, the form of the iol also provides the conceptual tension within the ndep 
compositions. On he one hand, the degree to which the artists emphasized formal 
standardization underscores the fact that al successive members of the Kuba 
dynasty of Kings sought to emulate the example of Shyiim, in whose image they 
wete depicted, and o reinforce the continuity of the adition and the idea that the 
king was considered the living representative of his predecessors.” On the other 
‘band, incremental customization introduced by the be instills in each work a degree 
of singularity that ties it to a particular reign. In the photograph fig. 153, a Kuba 
sculptor carves a replica of an ndop figure. Athough it is not clear exact which 


sene and intense inner concentration of the facial 
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of the crown council and. 
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ruler the work reproduces, the shape and position of the drum on is front suggest 
thar it may represent Kot iNGe (ee fig. 150). In a second photograph (fg. 54), the 
tools used by the carver, including an adze, knife, and burnisher, are clealy arrayed. 


THE NDOP TRADITION BEYOND NSHENG 
In 1892, Willam H. Sheppard, an Aican-American missionary, became the Aust 
Westerner to visit the Kuba capial and to make reference to this sculprural radi- 
tion. Ia his written account of that experience, he reported: ^ 
‘the mis council chamber] were statues of four former kings... They were highly 
prized and regarded as sacred. One of them represented King Xamba Bulngungu 
[Shyááos], On his lap was something like a checkerboard... Another had a black- 
smiths anvil before im, for he loved the art of blacksmithing "™ 

Fifteen years later, during his stay at the Kuba court, Torday compiled a 
collection of artifacts, including three of the ndop fures reproduced here (see 
figs 141, 150, 151) Torday’s engagement and respec for the traditions he docu- 
mented were unusually enlightened for his day. His account of his extended stay, 
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Dis ability to communicate in loca languages, and che substantive relationships he 
developed wich individuals such as the sovereign Kat 4Pe inform his especially rich 
portrait of the Kuba kingdom and its leadership, even though some of the deals 
Dave since been disprosed.* 

Torday collected neatly three thousand artifacts for the British Museum 
lone. Key among these were three ndup figures, which he documented as Shamba 
Bolongongo (Shy&im äMbül ¿Mgoong, fig. 141), Misha Pelenge Che (Misbii- 
Pelyeeng Née; see figs. 155 and 156)” and Bope Pelenge (Mbó Pelyeeng Née, 
fig. 151)" He recognized that these works were conceived by Kuba society as 
embodying the legitimacy of royal power Torday's report, together with that of 
Dis associate, M. W. Hilton-Simpton, suggests that the determining factor in the 
successful purchase of the figures was Tordays characterization of the Brith 
Museum as the ultimate safe haven for them: 


“The “Nyimi” war quite willing to give me the statue of Shamba; he wanted 
it to go to a safe place and be seen by people ofall nations but how could 
he part with this treasure belonging to the nation? Of course, ifthe Great 
Council consented, hat would be another mate... [The king knew 
‘that in the Mushenge it might perish any day by fire, or by some unfortu- 
mate foreign invasion, We talked about it a long time, and finally we came, 
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at his suggestion, to the following resolution: I would go to the Kimi 
‘Kami [prime minister] and explain to him the advantages of removing 
‘the statue to a safe place, Le. the British Museum." 


As he prepared to leave Nibeng, Torday was presented with a parting gif: “The 
day before our start the Nyimi sent me another of the ancestral statues [Bg 150] a 
a token of his friendship" 

"The colection of nop sculprues in che West was augmented in 1909 
when, soon after Tordsy departure, Kot iPe received a visit from the Belgian 
colonial minister, Jules Renkin, who wis undertaking a fact-finding mission in 
Congo. Kot àPe appears to have marked that occasion by transferring to his guest 
one of the carly figures not seen by Torday (Rg. 149), a work now in the collection 
of the Brooklyn Museum.” Finally, two additional and stylistically distinct ndop 
figures entered the collection of the Royal Museum for Central Africa at Tervuren 
(Bes. 157, 158). While the bodily proportions of these figures are more lifelike and 


feature far greater detail in the carving of certain elements, such as the hands, they 
we otherwise relatively sit in comparison to the five figures previously mentioned 

Kuba commentary on the ndo tradition, as relayed by Totday, has been 
subjected to analysis by art historians. The fist to examine this corpus was Frans 
Maria Olbrech (1899-1998) a director of the Tervuren museum, who sought to 
inane he mop works within the full context of Kuba artistic expression. In doing 
so, he identified eighteen examples of these works and noted that this small group- 
ing is specially striking as the exceptional instance of figurative art in Kuba eul- 
ture. He thus advanced a theory that the combined prestige of court patronage and 


veneration of royal ancestors led to a monopoly on representational creation, 
Which he labeled “court syle.” He notes that in the absence of figuration in non- 
courtiy expression, other craft traditions which he referred to as "folk style,” were 
especially well developed and zich In both the landmark exhibition of cent 
‘African art titled Kongo Kunst (Congolese Ar), held in 1937-38 in Antwerp, and 
m 
alogue raisonné of the ndop figures he had identified, including those o 
workmanship,” in a chronological sequence that correlated their subjects with the 
Kuba king list”! To survey formal differences as comprehensively as possible, he 
‘brought together for the exhibition eleven originals as well as seven plaster casts of 
other example in Western collections (igs. 159, 160) Ore 
a close formal consistency among five of the caicst<ollcted works, which he 
characterized as “archaic,” and to distinguish them Bom works in what he called a 
"moder! revival” style.” He emphasized the degree of continuity between both 
styles and also questioned Tordays claim that the works were contemporaneous 
with their subject 

[Neatly three decades later, the art historian Jean Rosenwald's analysis of 
‘this sculptural genre focused on the seven works that can be dated positively prior 
10 1913.” In doing so, she observed that three of them portray a succession of kings 
whos 
min was atis height: MishiiPelyeeng iNée (see figs. 155, 156, 159, and 160, top 
tow, middle), Mbó Pelyeng Née (ig. 151) and Kot iMbil (ig. 150). On eli 
grounds she attributes these three works, as wel as those identifed with Mb 
Mbóirh (ig. 149) and “Shamba” (Shy, fi. 141), to a single artist, whom she 
refers to as the Shamba Master Rosenwald suggests that all five figures were 
commissioned by a single patron and executed over a five-year period. She argues 
‘that the adition was introduced during she reign of Kor iMbúl and that che 
impetus for it was the advent af the ideological shift in which devotion to national 
spirits was displaced by rites of divine kingship. She assigns the figures identified 
with Mikô miMbil (fig. 158) and Mbop Kyeen (fig. 157), both closely related 
Hals, to another workshop. Rosenwald notes that Torday recorded seeing the 


146 study Plastiek van Kongo (Congolese Sculpture), Olbrechts presented a cat 
"modera. 


ts was able to discern 


signed during the period of tradition (ca. 1680-1835), when the power of the 
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op scuprare of Mikó miMbil and proposes dat the figures ofboth leaders were 
commissioned during the fast decade of the twentieth century in response to a 
period of upheaval and challenges to Kuba leadership. 

Jun Vansina ingodueed further refinements to Rosenwald's chronology.” 
He contends that, because the figure previously identifed as Mbó Mb6ésh is 
closely associated with those of MishidPelyeeng iNe, Mbó Pelyeeng iNée, and 
Kot AMB, its subject could instead relate to their: x, Kot áNéc. He 
additionally suggest thatthe formal parallels between che works identified with 
Mikó miMbil and Mbop Kyeen are such that the later could more convincingly 
be related to Miké ssiMbüls successor, Mbop Mäbilne mäMbül The revised chro- 
nology that factors in Vansina's adjustments indicates that a nineteenth-cenrury 
master was responsible for creating an iconic depiction of Shyiâm as well as one 
figure per king from the mid-eighteenth century to 1886. After 1904, a series of dif 
ferent artists began to create representations inspired by thar earlier corpus. 

Joseph Corners investigations at the Kuba court and comprehensive for- 
sual analysis of the sculptural record have led him to an alternative interpretation." 
During the 19709, he undertook several research visits to Nsheng, where his source 
emphasized that the ndop figures were carved posthumously as commemorative 

were commissioned individually by each successor of a deceased 
ruler. His review of the corpus identifies the following seventeen formal details 
as points of comparison: upper surface of the visor; upper edge of the visor; band 
ofthe supporting hat; outline of the hair at the temples; knob a the mape; shape of 
the ear; temple scarifications; shape of the brows; shape of the eyes upper arm- 
bandi principal belt; outline of back cloth; designs on be base; number of shoulder 
rings; number of forearm rings; proportion of head to body; height of figure.” 

Corset presents a diferent chronological sequence, based on his premise 
that the Least elaborate figures were likely the earliest, and names fig. 149 a8 the 
Aust to have been executed. Beyond the relatively extensive surface wear, Cornet 
cites supporting evidence inthe height of the figure, which is slightly shorter than 
that of the others; the simplicity of the eyebrows, mouth, nose, and nape decora- 
tion; and the pared-down ornamentation, consisting of only one shoulder ring and 
narrow ¿emy belt adorned with a single row of cowies.™ He also identifies this 
figure, originally associated with the seventeenth-century nyim Mbó Mbóðsh, as 
Mishé miShyling miMbúl, who ruled at the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
Corset additionally proposes that he figure in Tervuren's collection (fig. 150) that 
Torday connected with the late eighteench-centur ruler Kot iMbil is instead Kot 
Nec, who was in power during the first half of that century. According to this 
alternative sequence, it was Mbô Pelyecng iNée who initiated the ndop tradi 
by commissioning images of two of his recent predecessors 
order to enhance his own prestige. His successor, Kot Mil, commissioned three 
additional works, commemorating MishääPelyeeng Née, Mbó Pelyeeng dNée, as 
well as the founder of the dynasty, Shyiim. Given that the Shyiim figure is the 
most syscall refined and iconographicaly complex of the series, Cornet sug- 
ests that it may in fact represent the culmination of this series of seulprures, 
riter than an archetype replicated by later generations." 

“The fact that the subjects and dates of some Kuba ndo seulprures are dis- 
puted attests to the priority their authors placed on conformity It was of paramount 


as identified above 
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importance that the formulaic design template be perpetuated in order to present 
the sion of a seamless continuum of enlightened governance. The dynasty was 
defined by this visual lexicon of Kuba poteatates dat imposed upon it an ideologi 
cil coherence and unity. Yer just as the particularities of individual reigns commem- 
rated through Kuba oral history selectively highlighted successive adjustments to 
"e state as defined by Shyádon's leadership their visual counterpoint were likewise 
carefully composed as variations on an original prototype. While the itl at the font 
‘ofthe base constitutes a form of label, even that feature can be fly appreciated on 
an individualized lee only with the knowledge of verbal commentary provided by 
the original patron concerning ts relation to the subject, 

"The appeal of and interest in this major central African seuiprural genre 
was such that, during the 19408 and 19505, artists at the Kuba capital reproduced 
figures for patrons outside the court—namely European collectors." The art his- 
torians David Binkley and Patricia Darvish have noted that in the early 19508 
members of the royal carving atelier were recruited to teach at a new art school in 
Niheng, founded by the Catholic Mission to respond to that demand and to foster 
an engagement of Kuba youth with their heritage. The ongoing importance of 
this icone form of expression and its subject matter is evident several decades later 
in a photograph of two students carving replicas of ndo? (fig. 161). Chalk drawings 
behind them reproduce three famous figures now in European museums (rom 
eft to righ): Miki miMbil (ig. 159), Mbop Mine miMbül (Danish National 


‘Museum, Copenhagen), and Kot iNGe (he. 150)" In a photograph of min Kc 
“Micky IL (ig. 169), the current Kuba ruler wears not only the elaborate BRaant- 
‘shy costume bar also an imposing royal headdress known as onum oniym and a 
necklace, or lakyaash, made of leopard teeth. He olds a sword, or mbombaam, and 
lance, mbscom ambady, and is Sanked by pdombih and a basket called corium, 
All arabes of copay that attest to the aesthetic preeminence and imposing visual 
grandeur commanded by the heirs to Shamba's legacy in Kuba society 


‘Although examination of the ndap corpus has yielded some interesting hypotheses 
about the sequence of their execution and their original one-to-one relationship 
with particular subjects, we will never know definitively which if any of these inter- 
pretations is the most accurate, What we can establish with certainty is that 

some point in time a visual notation for an ideal of Kuba leadership was codified. 
That sign was subsequently repeated with nuanced formal adjustments so that 
‘ach new instance of its depiction became an original variation on an established 
‘theme. This approach to figurative imagery of individual leaders is in essence the 
same as that applied to abstract design in other Kuba arts. In the end, a particular 
visual paradigm was identifed by name as were many closely related reiterpret 

tions of that figural motif. Given the subtlety of these formal adjustments, the di 
tinction between Shylim and his successors was discernible only to the royal 
spouses, who handled such works as vehicles for a particular life foree, or to the 
court historians responsible for the commentary that expanded upon them as sig 

fers There can be no doubt that the authors of these works intended to co 
found al other viewers. While the genre is by definition one designed to manifest a 
individual leader, at the same time a pronounced formal blurring of boundaries 
among all the depictions underscores their dynastic unity through the generations. 
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aur stoxy—or TUE FIRST ENCOUNTER BETWEEN THE TWO INDIVIDUALS 
identified with the founding of the Lunda dynasty—was among the highlig 
an epic that chronicled the difusion of a system of governance and a cultura! ideal 
of leadership among the peoples of present-day Angola and Zambia, One of innu- 
merible variations, this iteration was recorded in 1887 by the Portuguese scientist 
and diplomat Henrique Dias de Carvalho at the court of the Lunda supre 
leader Mwata Yamvo, shordy after the capital of Mussumba had been overrun by 
Chokwe usurpers. Ironically, its male protagonist is the inspiration for the super 

hero archetype in whose image the Chokwe invaders had modeled themselves. 
Despite the fact that the Chokwe rulers were very much self-made men, they pon 
sored imagery that positioned them as heirs to an earlier established regional ideol 
ogy of enlightened leadership. The in 

likely the stimulus fot the development of a series of parallel traditions among their 
far-flung contacts with culturally distinct centers in the interior, notably that of the 
Lolwa of the Democratie Republic of the Congo. 
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TRANSLATING LUNDA MYTH INTO CHOKWE SCULPTURE 
“ae ascendency of the Chokwe a a regional power during the precolonial ea was 
articulated by artists who created wood sculptures of their leaders in the form of 
heroic, physically commanding figures devoid of any discernible personal aribus, 
a visual ypology applied consent in other idioma. In contemporaneous oral his 
tories, references to overarching tiles and emblems of authority were privileged 
over accounts of individual feats or accomplishments" Given that such precolonial 
narratives use a single proper name to denote a succession of holders of a particular 
"ie or zole over multiple generations, easly Western histories erroneously assumed 
that they reflected the names of individuals. Accordingly, the occupant of a particu- 
ac title was identified wich all those who had served in that capacity both before 
and after him- As che transitory holder of an enduring position, he was in turn 
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Integrated into an all-encompassing network of relationships with other comparably 
defined titleholders. Certain roles were ascribed spiritual potency, which was har- 
messed through a physical object that mediated berween the worlds of the living and 
‘the supernatural For Cholore chiefs, the spiritually charged emblem of their posi- 
tion was a genre of elaborate sculprral representations. 

“The cultural landscape that informed the imagery of Chokwe chieftainey 
was shaped by regional events extending back to the beginning of the sixteenth 
century. Oral traditions relating to the Luba people recount the migration of a 
northern group whose leader was named Kongolo, or Nkongolo, to the area 
Derween Lake Tanganyika and the upper Kasai River Kongolo was the first chief 
of what became known as the Luba Kingdom. (As noted eater, such named reer- 
ences typically collapse together the group of individuals who have held a particu- 
ac ide rather than apply to a single person) Shorty thereafter, a unter from the 
tast, Dunga Mbili (also known as Mbidi Kilawe), arrived in the region and mar- 
‘ied Kongolo's half sisters? The foreigner attempted to impart chiefly customs to 
Kongolo but was thwarted, and he eventually departed, leaving behind his son 
Kalala Dunga, a gifted wazrior, to control the territory. Kalala lungs was gradually 
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alienated and also went back to his fatherland, although he subsequently resumed. 
to usurp Kongolo and expand the Luba state. 

According to myth, Kalala Tungas descendants played a role in the found- 
ing of the Lunda state, southwest of the Luba empire. Like the Luba, the Lunda 
ave identified the transforz jent in their history as one ushered in by a 

foreigner and civilizing agent, in this case the Luba prince Cibinda 

Tunga. The Lunda origins epic recounts that the leader Nkond bad two sons, 
Kinguri and Cinyama, and a daughter, Ree) (the Lueji of the excerpt on p. 183) 
The cruelty and laziness of the sons ed Nkond to designate his daughter as his 
successor. When Cibinda unga visited Queen Ruecjs court at the dawn of the 
siceenth century, she married him, fostering a formative cultural alliance with the 
Luba and providing the new Lunda state access to secrets of the great hunter's a 
and principles of governance.” When their partnership brought no offspring, Ree 
chose Kamonga Lwaza as second wife for her spouse; that union produced a sen, 
Luseeng, who succeeded to the throne. The blood of this lia 
quently vested with a sacred quali inherited from Kalala Tunga, affording chem 
the divine right to rule? As the heir to à new dynasty and as its first ruler, or 
Mwata Yamvo, Luseeng was credited with building the Lunda state's political 
structure, which was still in evidence in 1875-76, when the German explorer Paul 
Pogge visited its supreme leader. The Mwata Yamvo Chamana is depicted in an 

ving, likely made from Pogges writen description, standing proudly with 
‘one hand on his hip and in the other holding a large elephant tusk the key source 
of regional wealth and power (fig. 164). 

Implementation of this new strucrure became the catalyst for a succession 
of southwest migrations by disenfranchised Lunda headmen during the mid- 
sixteenth and easly seventeenth centuries. Among these was Kinguri, a chief who 
sealed on the high plateau berween the Kwango and Lui Rivers and founded the 
state of mbangala, with its capital at Kasanje." There he and his followers pos 
tioned themselves as intermediaries between suppliers of resource fom che inte- 

the Portuguese, who were intent on developing trade along the coast 

Luanda and Benguela. By 1660 they had developed a regular relationship of 
‘exchange, which would continue for the next two hundred years, during which the 
Lunda provided them with the slaves demanded by the transatlantic slave trade in 
exchange for cloth and sak Other Lunda migrants settled among the Chokwe 
Peoples, who had long been concentrated in the nearby forested territory siraated 
at the watershed of the Kasai, Kwango, Zambezi, and Kwanza Rivers of present- 
day east-central Angola." 

The Chokwe, renowned for their hunters an 


ational mor 


of chiefs was subse 


mense, were organized 
around a basie structure of matrilineal clans led by chiefs." The historian Joseph 
Miller has suggested that the resettled Lunda inirially offered thet services arbi 

rating disputes for Chokwe lineage heads. They married Chokwe women and 
became assimilated into Chokwe society in all things except 
Lunda kingship ideology. This ideology was grafted onto the development of Chokwe 
‘governance, which consisted of a decentralized network of “chiefs (or lords) of the 
land” called mionangora (sing. muanangana). According to Miller, the Lunda 
transplants took on the role of Chokwe mianangana.' Until the mid-nineteenth 
century, the economy of Chokwe communities was largely based on harvesting 
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resources obtained from the forest hough hunting, gathering wax and honey, and 
extracting rubber from vines and root.“ 

In 1830 the Portuguese abolished slavery in Angela, thus sering in motion 
a major economic realignment" As the Portuguese sought alternative exports, wax 
and ivory emerged as regional resources for which there was the greatest demand. 
o addition to beeswax, elephants abounded in Chokwe territory The Chokwe hunt- 
ers were thus ideally positioned to deploy their exceptional skills at the moment 
‘that prices for ivory were growing exponentially. Virualy overnight, ttir strategic 
access to the commodities desired by emerging markets propelled the Chokwe to 
unparalleled prosperity. Since the seventeenth century they had been gradually 
stockpiling European firearms—for the most part flintiock muskets—imported 
through regional ride networks." Because they were skilled ironworkers, they 
were able to caefuly maintain these and thus accrue a formidable arsenal over 
me. By the mid-nineteenth century they bad acquired so many guas that they 
wiped ost the elephant population in their own lands within five years 

Ia response to this depletion of local resource, the Chokwe ventured 
‘beyond their traditional homelands. Resourceful and highly mobile, bands of half a 
dozen men or more began to leave on hunting expeditions, for as long as a month 


in duration to pursue game farther afield. In their absence, their wives and daugh- 
ers maintained their vilages by overseeing the planting and harvesting of Gop 
At the same time, the Chokwe alo embarked on a campaign to add non-Chokwe 
‘women to their lincages The acquisition of these women, through 
ride, led to a dramatic increase in the size of Chokwe communities and the rapid 
‘overpopulation of their lands. By mideentur, the Chokwe were compelled to 
expand farther to their north, east, and west. In some cases, they became middle- 
men who acquired resources from the local residents. In others, they harvested on 
behalf of neighboring populations the same resources they had previously 
exhausted in their own territories. Such was the siuscion when, in about 1540, 
spurred by the Lunda's need for new exports to replace the slave trade and by the 
seputatin of the Chokwe men as unrivaled elephant hunters, the Lunda Mata 
Yamvo Nori I and Chokwe chief Ndumba Tembo (see fig. 175) came to a mutu- 
ally beneficial arrangement thar allowed the Chokwe to bunt on Lunda lands in 
exchange for equal division of the spoils.” In the interest of a prestigious associa- 
tion, Chokwe chiefs professed a formal allegiance to the Lunda supreme leader. 
This afllaion was not, however, based on any obligations on the part of the 
Chokwe to the Lunda, and by the end of the nineteenth centur 
from their increasing assertiveness would deteriorate into open warfare. 
Miles bas noted that, even in the face of greater population masses, the 
firepower and agile military strategies of Chokwe migrants made them a dominant 
regional force with which to contend.” Typically the Chokwe positioned then 
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dating guests, but gradually dheir armed supremacy allowed them to assert control 
over their hosts During the 18608 and 1870, certain Chokwe chiefs opportunisi- 
cally served as mercenary captains of forces engaged by Lunds leaders to influence 
the outcome of thcir succession disputes. A new generation of Chokwe leaders 
increasingly defied and clashed with Lunda interests, however, and by 1887 Chokwe 
chief Mawoka had overrun the Lunda capital, taking its population captive.” By 


1880-90, the wave of migrations that led to the extension of Chokwe territory 
northward had carried them as far as the Kerl, Kasai, and Shaba regions of what 
ls now the Democratic Republic of the Congo. After 1890, however, a series of 
reverses forced the Chokwe to retreat, and after Belgium took control of lands they 
Dad commandeered, rights were restored to the Lunda. 

‘Unlike the Lunda, the Chokwe never had a single state or overarching 
leader but rather the series of chiefdoms led by mionangana, cach of whom was 
succeeded by a maternal nephew Investivure rites conferred upon each ruler a 
sacred state of being and the divine right to his position of leadership.” Through 

is ancestors’ collective power, he was afforded not only authority over the affairs 
‘of men but also influence over the fertility of the land, the growth of the populace, 
and the veld of the hunt” These chiefs ruled with a council of nobles, or muara 
(Pl. mine)" Bach councilor administered a segment of the chief's land and was 
accorded a special zole, such as guardian of the royal insignia. While the highest- 
ranking mat resided at the chief's capital, others were based in vilages throug 
out the territory. 

A Chola chief's legitimacy was invested in bim through the powers of his 
Predecessor, as reflected in his adoption of the latter's name. The beginning of a 


reign was marked by the ceremonial planting of a tree in the chief's sanctuary as a 
shine for the ancestral spirits charged with protecting the community. The degree 
ofa chief's identification wich his precursors was reinforced and intensified throug 
is ownership of carved images that both depicted them and contained the 
csences." When traveling, a chief always paid his respects to a neighboring leader's 
sanctuary, reflecting the idea that they were ultimately all elated. That connection 
was further reinforced through ownership of a parallel series of insignia: the sacred 
Jukano bracelet and mukzale sword of justice. Drawn fiom Lunda culture, these 
emblems were closely tied to those who had held the position in the port According 
1, the original lukano was given to Re], he female chief of the Lunda, by 

er father. Roos in varn transferred itto her husband, Cibinda Ilunga, who passed it 
on to his successor. According to Chokwe and Lunda oral waditions, eariy kans 
were made of copper and brass strands interlaced with human tendons and covered 
with antelope skin. By the middle of the twentieth century, they were made of brass 
and sometimes took the form of a manila (a braceledike unit of currency introduced 
by the Portuguese for wade along the Atantie cos), open on one side. They were 
also sometimes decorated with a trefoil of valuable cowrie shells, called pashi 

In addition to their skill as metalsmiths, the Chokwe emerged as the pre- 
eminent wood carvers within the region, and by the mid-nineteenth century, their 
leaders were regularly commissioning works of art for chiefiy rcasuies > The pre 
fessional vocation of sculptor, songi (derived from kusonga, “to carve"), Was prac- 
‘iced by men held in high esteem who worked in the service of chief." Their 
artistic efforts were recognized as fundamentally distinct from those of religious 
specialists, who created highly abstract forms that symbolically evoked the ances- 
val and nature spirits, or mahamba, addressed in prayer” Whereas songi empha- 
sized exacting features such as 
visually describing their subjects, ral practitioners avoided any details that might 
kelate the representation tothe world of the living. In 1956, during her fist stay 
among the Chokwe of the Dundo region in present-day Angola, the art historian 
Marie-Louise Bastin observed a divination session lcd by Mwafima, who is seen in 
fig. 166 surrounded by divination instruments. Among them is the ngombo ya cia, 
composed of a circular basket, called a aande containing some sixty small ele- 
mens, or pe, which include schematic wood figurines, bits of metal, animal mat- 
tet (horno, hooves, claws, feathers, bones), fruit, et cetera. Each tee has a name 
and à fixed symbolic value that associates it with everyday social and religious 
affairs. The basket and its contents represent a microcosm of Lunda society" 

Bastin has identified wo "styli currents” among the 
professional sculptors. The fest of these flourished during the first half of the 
nineteenth century and emphasizes figurative depictions of an ideal of leadership 
developed in the original Chokwe homeland, or Ucokwe region." These represen- 
‘ations are distinctive for their emphasis on an idealized nude body that features 
both finely carved anatomical detail and pronounced exaggeration of certain key 
passages Invariably, the subject exudes formidable physical dynamism and is por- 
vayed in either a standing or seated posture. In an exceptionally graceful interpre- 
‘ation now in the collection of the Museu Nacional de Etnología in Lisbon (ig. 167), 
‘the figure's slender torso is laterally framed by massive arms and supported at the 
base by legs with a pronounced bend at the knees and by especially broad, fat feet 
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whose toes are individually articulated. A closely related work in a 
tion remarkable for the soaring domelike extension of the headdress (fig. 168) fea- 
tures a nuanced adjustment in the overall attenuation of the form so that the 
cade of the hands and feet is even more pronounced in relation to the lithe 
body. Bastin suggests that the outsized seale of the bodily extremities expresses the 
idea of tireless endurance and the ability to overcome all obstacles.” In both rendi- 
tions, the expansiveness ofthese passages contrasts with the precision and delicacy 
‘ued to articulate the facial Saturn. The aesthetic sensibility of the figures undulating 
liis culminates in a crescendo of curves that also define the elabor 
A pivotal item of ceremonial regalia, the headdress invested the figure with 
a specific rank The complex and imposing forms of headgear associated with 
Chokwe chiefs are of two varieties: mae wa kayanda and cipenya mato Th 
ate wa kayanda headdress features a broad brass headband or diadem and lateral 
wings that turned outward, as can be seen in figs. 167, 168, 170, 176, and 181. Th 
aser syle, worn by paramount Lunda and Chokwe notables to mark important 
ceremonial occasions and celebrations, i most frequently depicted in sculpture (sce 
fes. 171, 172, 177, 17%, and 179). Tes exuberant design, incorporating a diadem 


— 


addresses. 


called a cipema and ara wings chat sweep back horizontally z: 
consists of a leather structure embellished with copper ornaments. These accents 
were made fom imported metal that was beaten into narrow strips and embossed 
with hand-punched designs The diadem was placed at an incline in front of the 
Daitine so chat it would push back the mass of hair in an expansive arrangement. A 


perit of che Chokwe chief Simde Chao, photographed in 1903 by the 
Portuguese captain major and anthropologist Artur da Fonseca Cardoso, is the 
‘nly surviving vial document of sis gente of chiefy regalia so prominently evi- 
dent in aris representations (fg. 169) 1 


asd Peet sat 


‘Another key clement of these sculprues is the articulation of a distinctive 


gesture at the 
taci, a gesture of power and physical st 


idpoiat of the figure. The hands held in Bone of the chest signify 
trengi. Clapping, oF mayo, is associated 


with a chief's enunciation of a blessing for his people's long life, good health, and 
deris. In two works that capture that act of benediction (Bes. 170, 171), the chief 
ls poised on a proportionately high seat of ofice in the form of a type of folding 


hair introduced into the region during the eighteenth century through trade with 


Europe. The figures” hands come together directly above the intersection of thcir 


crossed leg, thus echoing the design of the chains” struc 


ve at the base. Both of 


these we 


xls additionally particularize the passages of the face with strategically 
applied additions—the eyes feature bras inlays and the beards are composed of 
buman hair. These have the effect of enhancing the lifelike qualities of the repre- 
sentation by intensifying the Bewe' gaze and incorporating matter drawn from life 
into the sculpture. In some instances, the gesture of powerful hands eld outward 
is bridged with a musical instrument, as seen in fig. 172. In this example, the seated 
thief grasps a sansa, or thumb plano, so that the fingers support che base of the 
instrumen with thumbs extended outward to pluck the metal tines (or prongs). In 
this imerpeetation, the action is highlighted through the pronounced exaggeration 
ofthe proper left thumb. The sanea is generally considered a leisure instrument, 
often played by a soloist, and the sound it produces 
to "speak" Thi musical artzibute of 


characterized as allowing it 
The chief who gazes forward wich a reflective 


expression appears to underscore his role in giving voice to and personifying his 
peoples cultural legacy in all its manifestations, 

Other chiefly figures wield attributes that further quality their roles, con- 
‘ating them with that of the Luba prince Cibinda Tunga- The Lunda who lef 
their ancestral lands broadly disseminated the legacy of dis exalted personage as 
"e avatar of a superior civilization and proponent of advanced hunting techniques, 
‘which allowed him co tame the natural world. This archetypal uas] hero was 
identifed with the hunters profesion (maya or wanga), whose membership 
extended beyond particular familial or ethnie ties. The renowned Chokwe hunters 
called on an extensive repertory of strategie approaches and protective spirits in 
"her pursuit of a varied spectrum of game, The array of implements in the 
Chokwe hunters assenal—a magical dagger, or kapckels, special bows called 
tumbo (ing, kitumbo), and the cinboiya bateher- were featured as emblems of 
Authority in the commemorative imagery that identifed their chiefs with Cibinda 
Tunga.“ In a 1946 photograph, a young hunter caries a lange bow and arrows 
with chasactesstic wide tips (Sg. 173). Suspended from his waist is a typeof knife 
with a wapezoidal blade often seen on figures representing Cibinda Tunga 
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Additional hunting accoutrements that might be referenced seulprualy included a 
cartridge pouch, powder ask, knife and a tortoise shell filed with magical sub- 
stances worm around the waist as a protective charm and often left in a special 
place during hunting expeditions." 

While any Chokwe man could hunt, onc could also pursue initiation into a 
society of professional hunters (yanga). Aspiring hunters, “children o the eiinda,” 
apprenticed themseives to a master of this art, who would teach them knowledge of 
animal behavior, stalking tactics, and the harnessing of charms before they were eli- 
ile for a mystical initiation ceremony. A master bequeathed to his trainee a medi- 
sory object that was crucial to future success and thar served as an emblem of his 
stus as hunter.” The death of a celebrated cilínda was marked with ceremonies 
‘that drew together other practitioners Bom afar. While guests of the Choke chief 
‘Néumba Tembo, the late nineteenth-cenrury Portuguese explores Brito Capello 
and Roberto Ivens encountered a hunter whom they described as “tall, straight, 
‘thi, bur sinewy, with a couple of feathers and an antelope horn in his head-dress, 
a string of smal bones and Borne round his neck, a chin uf, with false hair plaited 
in to make it Jonger, a couple of jackal or hyena skins suspended from his belt, 


we 


thick bangles on hit wrists and ankles, and armed with gun, hatchet, and knife," 
(See Bg 174.) Theis description of Ndumba Tembo himself is even more detailed 


[He was] a wellshaped man, with features indicative of intelligence 
and dignity, and with a certain refinement of manner, He wore an under 
tormento gingham, drawn in at the waist by a belt, from which was sus 
pended a small antelope's skin, while a coat of some dark tuf, striped 
with bands of tle beads completed his simple but not inelegant attire. 

A brase crown, not dissimilar in shape o that of the early monarchs 

‘of Burope [ -encircled his brows, the lower part of which had a band 
embroidered with coloured beads, A singular collar was round his neck, 
having at pendants a couple of shells and a small antelope-horn. His 
fingers, which were covered with brass rings, terminated in long pointed 


sails of the same metal [...] Gee BE 179.” 


When represen 


4d sculrural, however, the chief would have conformed 
o the more abstractly idealized physiognomy ofa formidable hunter In a sculptus 
fa Chokwe leader as Cibinda Tunga now in the Kimbell Art Museum's collection 
(Be. 176), detailed anatomical definition of the figure is apparent in areas such as 
the Adam's apple, pectoral, and Achilles tendons. His physical strength is comple- 
mented by the intensity of his gaze. The figure wields in his proper right hand a 
carved sti that extends the length of his body and, in his proper left hand, an 
antelope horn. The hooked staff, known as a ciakolu was carried as a device from 
Which a container filled with bunting charms used to attract game might be sus- 
pended” The hom was also a receptacle for magical medicines harnessed to 
enhance success in the hunt. Bastin has proposed tha this attribute may reflect an 
carly iconographic feature that was subsequently displaced in favor of the finzock 
ses the Chokwe amassed through trade wich Europe." 

“This change is evident in several closely related works that emphasize the 
chief's prowess as a hunter and by extension establish him as a man of action. In 
fig. 178, a work collected in 1903 or 1904 in the Moxic region of present-day Angola 
‘by da Fonseca Cardoso, the artist highlighted the figure's flared nostrils and ever so 
subuy shifted his weight to suggest movement. His belt supports hunting app 
and the staff in his proper left hand is balanced on the opposite side with a flintlock 
tife. Slightly behind the rifle on the base is a small secondary figure. Basis 
sources in Dundo interpreted the inclusion of such figures as explicit references to 
"he forces responsible for the chief's invulnerability and heightened powers of per- 
‘ception in the form of spirits that would protect huncers or apprise them of the 

ion on this arrangement is apparent in fg. 177, in which 
is om the fure 
his headdress. The figure also wears the hunter's mukara wa yunga charm as a ban- 
doli extending from his right shoulder diagonally across his chest? This work 
suffered damage sor 
figure originally positioned atthe summit of the headdress. 

"The most celebrated of che representations chat commemorate Chokwe 
chiefs as hunters became part of Berlin's collection in 1880, following its aequi- 
sition by the explorer Orto H. Schütt om a Chokwe trader on the route lead- 
ing to Kimbundu from the Ndumba Tembo and Mbunba territories (Bg. 179) /* 


hest othe lateral extension of. 


“The seulprue’s prominent pairing of the vertical elements of sta and rife is 
bisected by the pronounced extension of the figure’s beard made of human hair 
and plant Aber terminating in a glas bead. This chief wears a broad copper belt 
designed to hold his hunting paraphernalia and is inclined subuly forward. Th 
force charged with guiding him are depicted as seated figures that gaze outward 
om either of the lateral wings of his ceremonial headdress. Their presence formally 
underscores the bilateral symmetry established at the center ofthe composition. 

“The massive influx of women from outside communities throughout the 
nineteenth century profoundly transformed the character of Chokwe society. It has 
been estimated that by the early twentieth century, So percent of Chokwe women 
wete foreign tansplans, or “pawns."® The Chokwe social structure allowed for 
Their rapid assimilation by affording them equal status with other women and mak- 
ing their children members of the father's matrlincage." The expanding popula- 
tions of Chokwe communities thus encompassed both new female members 
adopted by lineages and their offspring. Their zole as mothers compounded the 
‘exponential population growth given that, unlike the sons of Chokwe-born women 
who left their villages to join the households of their oldest maternal uncles follow- 
ing puberty ries, hose of the transplants remained at home.” 

‘Chokwe artists portrayed female subjects in several distinct idioms, invari- 
ably depicting the ideal state of maturity attained following the initiation that 
transforms a young gitl into a woman. The 
described this process among Lunda and Luvale women in Zambia as a metamor 
Phosis overseen by the inate’ teacher, who shaped an unattractive and infertile 
being into a desirable and potential mother" In a system in which matrilineal sue- 
cession was observed, a chief's sister was capable of advancing her son's claim as 
heir through buillding a coalition of followers. The mother of the Chokwe leader 
Cibo was closely identifed with such astute advocacy.” The importance of the 
matrilineage, and especially infu 
entourage, are celebrated in a number of powerful female figures in the Chokwe 
corpus. While information documenting the identities of the subjects of specific 
works has not been recorded, Bastin has noted that the individuals thus honored 
Included queen mothers, senior wives, and the youngest wife charged wich preparing 
"be chief's meals. These creations are likely contemporaneous with those depicting 
Chokwe chiefs and early have been described as “incarnation of thcir female 
subjects" At the same time, however, the approach developed to represent elite 
women generally appears less formulaic than that of their male counterparts 

A raze intact pair of male and female figures now in the colection of 
Lisbon's Museu Nacional de Etnologia provides an instance in which a female 
representacion is clearly intended as a formal complement to the idealized repre- 

tion of a Chokwe chief (figs. 180,181). Boch the stances and atitudes of the 
pai are essentially symmetrical except that the male's oversized hands grasp a pair 
‘of secondary figures representing protective spirits. Addirionally, although both fg- 
‘ues appear to be of almost equal height, the male is crowned with the elaborate 


irt historian Elisabeth Cameron has 


tial and cherished female members of a chief's 


EE headdress, whereas the female is acn 
squared shoulders more imposing. 

A female figure collected before 1886 by Gustav Nachsgal in Benguela, now 
in Berlin's collection, is sing for her adoption of a stance and gesture similar to 
those of Chokwe chiefiy figures (fig. 182). This woman's physiognomy, however, 
introduces a new level of dynamism into that template through the pronounced 
bend of the knees echoed by the projection of the conical volumes of the breasts. 
"The figure’ heightened degree of iced by the dramatic 
untamed mass of locks of human hair afixed to the top of the head. Below this 
explosion of hair, the pronounced jaw extends forward. The finely carved face 
combines a fattened weatment of the eyes and mouth as incised ellipses with a 
fuller handling of the nose as a raised ridge with fared nostrils. Another work col- 
lected in Benguela in 1883 depict a chief's youngest wife, or mukwakuhiko, dis- 
charging her duty by presenting to her spouse sustenance that she has prepared 
exclusively for him (fg. 183). This female presence is less a personification of 
unfettered vitality than one of controlled elegance. Her engaging symmetrical ges- 
Ture extends a lidded basket of cassava porridge (a Chokwe staple) in the proper 

hand while holding a platter of boiled meat aloft in her raised right hand. 
"The intense naturalism of her face is heightened by inlaid brass eyes. She is fu 
ther defined by a plethora of delicate details, ranging froma the filed teeh exposed 
by her open mouth, bodily cicatrizations, added jewelry, and exposed labia. A coif- 
fure of real hair has been laboriously refined into individual tresses matted with 
clay and arranged in a caplike structure, a feature that is also represented in a 
later gente of Chokwe sculpture (ee pp. 214-23) 


ally taller and her 
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A PARALLEL VISION: THE LULUWA 
With the retreat of elephant herds north of Mona Kimbundu, those Chokwe who 
followed in their pursuit across the Kasai reached the Muyawo region about 
1865." They referred to the population they encountered there as the Lulua, or 
Lohuwa. This term refers to a number of subgroups whose languages are variants 
‘of dhat of the Luba and who tace their origins to the former Katanga province, in 
present-day southwestern Democratic Republic of de Congo, fom which they 
ted in a succesion of waves beginning in the seventeenth century.” Their 
‘earliest interface with the Chokwe is invoked in oral traditie 
the Muyawo valley between the Chokwe hunter Mukwadianga and the Luluwa 
leader Kalamba Mukenge, the later immortalized in a photograph taken during a 
German expedition to the Kasai region led by Hermann von Wissmann in 1883-85 
(Be. 184)" The parmership that followed centered on a long-term exchange of 
Lohuwa ivory and slaves for guns. In contrast to the Lunda, the Luluwa hunted 
elephants and gathered rubber themselves." In Laluwa society, hunters belonged 
to an association known as bayanga. Members honored the guardian spirit of the 
Bunt through moidve sa bevange altars in which skulls and bones of game wer 
suspended within an enclosure of 
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Once the availability of ivory in these territories declined, the Chokwe 
‘supplied che Laluwa with cloth and guns in exchange for slaves, who were trans- 
ported farther inland to the Luba in exchange for ivory. After 1875, the north- 
“south passage from Mona Kimbundu to the Luluwa region became a major artery 
of trade dominated by Chokwe caravans. Thus the Chokwe increasingly took on 
‘the role of middlemen, supplying ivory and wax to che coast and slaves to peoples 
in the northeast.” Contact and commerce with the Chokwe had a transformative 
Impact on the Luluwa economy during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
Lulwa participation in regional wade networks led to the emergence of social dis- 
tinetions between elites and commoners and an increased centralization of author- 
iy, In adapting to these shifts, the Luluwa were greatly infucneed by Choke 
‘models of political organization and leadership.“ And according to Bastin, Chokwe 
migrants on the move carried their sculpucal creations with them as precious 


insignia of stars and ritual power from their country of origin "The art historian 
and curator Constantine Petridi has noted that chis in turn sparked their adoption 
of elements of Chokwe culture which was manifested in their body decoration, 


architecture, masking, and figurative werk. Although no supporting documenta- 
tion survives itio Likely that the elaborate figurative representations sponsored by 
Chokwe leaders served as a significant point of reference for the development of a 
parallel cultural gente among the new Luluwa ete.” 

While a very small corpus of Luluwa figures, produced by professional 
sculptors similarly depicts its subjects as active hun 
according to a distinctive, locally defined aesthetic of power." The works relating 
to this Luluwa tradition appear to have been the exclusive prerogative of chiefs 
who subscribed ro buanga be bukalega, a cult dedicated ro fortifping their author 
dry, safeguarding the well-being of the people, and promoting des wich the ances- 
tori? The term sang denotes the role of the figure as a vestel for parent, 
mystically charged substances referred to as Bisimba, which were inserted eher into 
small cavities in the figure itself or into receptacles appended to it” The field doc- 
tor JulesAuguste Ticko Fourche recorded that a work he collected in the 29308 
was associated with buanga Bad nhuba, an antidote to lightning strikes (ig. 186)" 
“The Belgian ethnographer Paul Timmermans emphasizes that such figures were 
packed with a great variety of ingredients” He further cites a village elder who 
‘explained that because the power derived from these works instilled warriors with 
the necessary confidence to place themselves in danger, they were often carried 
into barde. Perridis notes tht the documentation of such figures collected in the 
field indicates they had proper names, and it has been proposed that they origi- 
nally commemorated individual leaders." Fourche identified two other examples 
in Tervuren's collection respectively as Dunga Mukulu (Sg. 187) and Chibwabwa 
Manga (fig. 185). In cach of these instances, the Luba praise name, Hunga, has been 
qualified by an honorific: Mukulu means “great” and Chibwabwa is the term used 
vo identify the elder of twins. 

"The imposing, large-scale Luluwa male figures were customized to depict 
"be highest ranks of leadership cough an exact accounting of the subjects ins 
ments of warfare, attributes of authority, and commanding physiques. An espe- 
ciaby striking aesthetic dimension is the complex and exuberant cicatrization 
designa that were applied in order to endow the body with physical and moral 
perfection of the highest order, as scen in a photograph of a Luluwa man taken 
during Wissmann’s expedition (Sg. 165177 An elder of a Kete village suggested to 
Timmermans that the repeated concentric-ciele mou inscribed on the elbows, 
temples, navel, and calves was originally inspired by the ripple effect produced by a 
stone dropped into a pool of stil water?" 

“The main item of regalia feature is a lower garment composed ofthe pe 
of a leopard or related predator worn by the holder of the titie mukalenga wa 
nkashaama, or leopard chief (ig. 189.” A variation of this is the mukaya soa nkuba 
skirt produced from the hide of a carnivorous mammal—a type of mongoose called 

spended ftom the belt of one of the figures collected by Fourche 
now in Tervuren (Big. 186). The select individuals who underwent the complex 
investiture rites trough which such ofics were awarded were said to command the 
leopards formidable powers and prowess. Perdi indicates that additional insig- 
nia of exalted starus included chiefiy headgear, elaborately dressed beards, a neck- 
acc of blue-and-white beads, a drinking horn, and amulets suspended ftom the 
figures neck and waist” A series of these are prominent elements of the figure 


and warriors, it does so 
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identified as Chibwabwa Tunga (Ag. 188). The head is crowned with a distinctive 
helmet form, the beard extende as a tapering vertical element that spans from the 
‘bate of the chin to directiy above the navel, and a gourd receptacle is suspended 
ftom the back This figure is striking for the addition of come shells to the surface 
of the eyes The idea of heightened powers of perception is suggested in another 
example, now in Berlins colection, through the application of red dye to the proper 
left side of the face (gs. 190, 191) This depiction of a Luluwa leopard chief, 
acquired in December 1884 ftom a chief of the Benam-Behlu subgroup by Dr. 
Ludwig Wal, a member of Wissmann's Kasai expedition, is further equipped with 
an amulet in the form of a crouching figure suspended from his neck and with a 
shield and double-edged sword, which he brandishes-* In other examples, conven- 
tional weapons are substirated for an animal horn filled with potent ingredients 
own as enge a nkuba. These myaricaliy charged scepers were conferred upon 
‘those belonging to the association of lightning sender, capable of siking down 
social miscreants” 

Boch the enhancing of the body with elaborate cicatrization patterns such 
as those evident on these works and the seulprural tradition itself were cultural 
practices ulsimately challenged by the Luluwa leader Kalamba Mukenge of the 
Beena Kashiya subgroup. During he late nineteenth century, Kalamba Mukenge 
emerged as one of the most powerful of Luluwa chiefs and is identified with the 
institution of a new faith, a hemp eult, which sought to ensure longevity and 
immortality for its followers? In areas over which he gained influence, Kalamba 


Mukenge instituted reforms that banned cicatrization of the body and called for the 
destruction of power figures, These edicts did nr, however, extend to the northern 
reaches OF the Luluwa territory, where the commissioning of elaborate sculptural 
Works was concentrated." Nonetheles, this Luluwa sculptural genre ultimately 
proved to be shortived, ending by the easly twentieth cenmury with the elimina- 
tion of local 


FAMILIAR FACES AS IDEALS OF WOMANHOOD: PWO MASKS 
‘As with the Luluwa, che autonomy of the Chokwe chiefs diminished as a result of 
European colonization, ultimately leading o the demise of the figurative tradition 
of professional seulp- 
tors were increasingly channeled into mask formo representing a mote enduring 
ideal. Bastin situates this second stylistic current in Chokwe art as beginning in the 
middle of he nineteenth century" Among the key mask gentes is pro “woman,” 
or maana pas, “young woman” Although pee embodied the ideal of Chokwe 
womanhood and ancestry, it was worn by male performers (figs. 192 and 193). In a 
photograph fiom the 19308 or 19403, a male dancer wears a pas mask ensemble of 
a woven body outfit, breasts, and a protruding navel. Like the hairstyle seen in 
fig. 194, he coiffure of this mask incorporates button, safety pins, and metal rings. 
Here, however, the seale of those decorative elements is significantly exaggerated 
in order to emphasize the masks femininity. The heavy beaded belt and bustle of 
woven ropes attached to he back draw artention to the movements of the. 
ers buttocks, and the choreography emphasized graceful movements and elegant 
gestures appropriate for a female personage. According to Bastin, the appearance 
of the masked and costumed dancer was credited with enhancing the fertility of 
the assembled audience "The German ethnographer Hans Himmelheber further 
observed chat these masquerade ensembles were the property of individual elders, 
who wore them for publie theatrical entertainments accompanied by drumming 
and song. Such spectacles were often staged in the dancers own and neighboring 
startion from the audience." The connection that 
developed between a mask and its onneriperformer was an especial close (and 
secret) one, and the dancer Beguepdy accorded his mask a proper name.” The 
acquisition of such a work has been characterized as a mystical marriage and often 
involved payment of a symbole bride-price to the artist. Ultimately, this cherished 
possession was buried with its owner” 
 Altsough the mask element adhered to overarching conventions developed 
10 pay tribute to idealized female Beauty, its visage was typically informed by that 
of an individual closely studied by the sculptor. The proces has been described as 
one in which the artist deew inspiration fom the world around him through a sub- 
ject with whom he was intimately familiar. Because the masks’ proportions were 
modeled on those of a particular face, Himmelheber has referred to such works as 
“half porits™ Bastin corroborates that in the execution of such works, when a 
sculptor was observant of historical practice, he would seck to augment the realism 
and thus the efficacy ofthe work by selecting as his model a woman renowned for 
her beauty and exemplary character trait.” She further notes that the physiog- 
omy of a muse most likely to be cited formaly was in the depiction of fearures 
such as the nose, mouth ears, coiffure, 


ind clestiations on the forehead and 
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checka, which were once considered signs of este perfection in a Chokwe 
Woman.” Obuining such muanced information required liberal acces to and 
familiar with the subject. Consequently, if an artist had previously reproduced 
the fearues of his own wife, betrothed, or giiend, he might select a married 
woman and request that her husband provide the necessary deal Yet just a the 
buman identity of the masquerade dancer was withheld fom women, the appropri 
ation of a particular female model was also undertaken through subterfuge. 
“Therefor, certain information about the visage in question, such as its length, the 
distance between the eyes, and the relationship of the nose to the mouth, was ascer- 
tained by caressing the face with a stealth tape measure in the innocuous form of a 
vine. According to Himmelheber, once the template for a mass proportions was 
established, the artist worked in isolation. 

‘An example of the lengths to which a Chokwe artist based his rendering of 
an archetype on a particular model is suggested by the striking oval configuration of 
the face and fall, rounded contours of an especially naturalistic mask now among 
Tervuren's holdings (fig. 194). Collected beween 1933 and 1942 by Fourche in the 
southern Kasal at Mwakahila the mask’ lifelike qualities are accentuated through 
"be rendering of the cars as leather attachments. The knoted Aber collar that was 
an extension of the original bodysuit also survives. The dotted-eruciform motif, 
called einglpengebe, on the forehead, the vertical marking, or kangongo on the 


hin, and the parallel vertical lines, maso, below the eyes on cihe 
highlighted through embedded metal elements. There are many variations on 
ingevengebe, which was introduced to the region in the seventeenth century by the 
Portuguese and which denotes divinity in Chokwe culture The perimeter of 
the forehead is defined by a Beaded band that extends into the voluminous fiber 
coiffure, throughout which beads have been festooned. All such masks were tinted 
a vibrant red tone derived from a red earth, mukund, found in the Kou region." 
Obtained in powder form, it was added to boiling oil and then applied to the wood 
surface. Many of the fames in this mask can also be seen in a 1933 photograph by 
the Swiss ethnographer Théodore Delachaux of a oyal Chokwe woman (BE 195) 
notably he elaborate, helmerlike Base that fans over the nape of her neck, the 
multiple materials incorporated in ss ofthe hairstyle, and the thin ridge of 
‘beads that frame the face. being forms of personal adornment, such 
Daittyleo may have indicated an individuals social class or rank 

"The array of formal approaches found within the corpus of related works 
reflects the aesthetic preferences nor only of individual sculptors bu 
number of regional centers to embrace the styles and fashions of female subjects in 
diferent locales. Another especially intact interpretation of a pe mask (fg. 197), 
now in the collection of the Smithsonian's National Museum of African Art, attrib- 
‘ued by Bastin to the Musamba School, refect a sensibility entrcy distinct from 


sek, are all 


addition 
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that of BE 193. As in the previous example, the expresion is deeply reflective and 
‘the eyes are closed. Dramatic emphasis has been added her 

ocular recesses have been accentuated with white kaolin and outlined with 
inscribed dots. The raised horizontals of the closed lids are echoed by the form of 
‘the lips, which are similarly contiguous with the flattened semicircular curve of the 
chin This bold reamen: underscores the narrow delicacy of the nose. Extending at 
an ange rom the op of the head, the coiffure is a caplike sucre tighter than that 


however, in that the 


offig. 194. Directly over the forehead, the favored arrangement featured is that of 
kambaja oa, in which many tre, carefully knotted tu of hair, are w 
‘the scalp and smeared individually with red carth (see fig. 196). 
Marota may also be transposed into two-dimensional mois as seen in the 
deeply incised crosshatching above the hatine of fig. 198, representing tightly 
‘woven sows of oa divided by longitudinal braids. Increased slization is apparent 
n fom a workshop in the Xassenge region, 
whose masks consistently depict a relatively rounded face crowned by a coiffure 
defined by finely carved striarions. The bold horizontal ovals of the closed eyes are 
echoed in the form of the open mouth. Both of these elements are 


in this more standardized appros 


wed and 


contrasted with the fine vertical ridge of the nose. A more subdued approach and 
rear naturalism in definition ofthe facial structure are apparent in still another 
poo mask, which is also distinctive for the manner in which the facial cicatrza- 
"ions ate centered on the forehead in light relief (fg. 199). The zigzag design is 
associated with the Gabon viper, or yenge. Diagonal lines cross the checks and 
accent the temples The immediacy of wo other delicately calibrated examples 
further underscores the richly diverse array of individual facial physiognomies that 
captivated artists working in this genre. The purity of the oval face in fg. 200 is 
accented by a delicate mohenga double-are motif on the forehead centered between 
the gently curved ridges of the eyebrows.” The leather cars intended to introduce 
a lifelike quality o the face have survived. The author of fig. 201 has applied many 
layers of red pigment to the wood surface, endowing it wich a texrural quay sug- 
gestive of actual skin. 


The titles held by Chokwe and Luluva leaders were provided critical definition 
through representations produced by thcir most gifted artists, who created gures 


that framed their specifie subjects as the embodiment of a Jager-ihan-lfe cukural 
ideal. During the nineteenth century, ambitious and affluent Chokwe chiefs sought 
o heighten their standing by commissioning works thar portrayed them as hits to 
the legendary cull icon Cibinda Tunga. Their Luluwa trading partners anempted 
‘to emulate chem by devising a parallel approach, rendering their leaders as power- 
ul and engaged men of action. Ultimately, however, forces fom both within and 
without the Luluwa and Chokwe culture led to the demise of their traditions of 
chiefiy representations. Chokwe seulpors adapted to a shifting sociopolitical land- 
scape by focusing their talents on the seulprural elements of Chokwe masquerades 
1o giving expression to an abstract ideal of female ancestry, they drew on the famil- 
Jar faces of their beloved wives, daughters, and sisters and elevated them to the role 
‘of cultural icon through inspired interpretations of poo. Ina sense, he artistic pro- 
‘cess was reversed: where individuals were once represented in the guise of a cul- 


tute hero, later artists evoked a state of transcendent perfection using specifie 
individuals as her point of reference 


Sublime Chiefs and the 
Persistence of Memory: 
The Hemba 


Wk of you our acer and spirits good hel and ri Of yom, 
Hobo and Kalume, Mise and Kabenja, and Küche, ask of you today to give us 
many hen so that o may hace much bounty, assure that our eye continue fe cli 
We ak hat the hern progress in the werk, hat they be in geod health 
and ima. This is out prayer tods. 
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in Hemba communities through the inspired scupunl creations of regional 
masters. Among the corpus of the representations that survive in Western collec- 
ions are works that are among the most sublime yet least familiar in the history of 
art. The princely subjects exalted by these visual 
munities situated across the vast gras plains extending from the east ba 
Upper Congo River north and south of one of its wibutaries, the Luika (see 
fig. 202). These depictions are notable for their majestic staare, unequivocal inte 
simy, and refined elegance as well as for their serenely tranquil gazes and the deli- 
cate sensitivity with which they were carved. Originally housed within darkened 
ancestral mausoleums, these contemplative figures express a preoccupation with 
concerns of transcendent significance. Among the paradoxes of this artistic ge 
is that, despite the lengths to which Hemba masters went to produce rarefied and 
nuanced likenesses, their achievements were generally removed fom the ine of 
Vision of ordinary mortals. Instead, the originally intended audience for their 
sefined perfection appears to have been an otherworldly one. 

"The fertile volcanic soil and abundant rains of the Hemba territory afford 
munities several maize crops annually as well as a variety of other ag 
Tural produce, The average population of a community is three hundred but can 
range in scale from ten members to four thousand. Historically, Hembs leader 
ship was of a highly decentralized, segmentary nature. Villages, which were vari- 

or particular lineages, 

- themselves primarily 
in relation to their extended families and clans Each Hema clan was identified 
‘with its own history of conquests, migrations, alliances, and bates. Is genealogy, 
Which would base been well known going back eight to fifteen generations, was 
essential in establishing that group's tide to a specific area of land. Although 
ancestry was traced through beth the mothers and father's lines of descent, the 


ibures were the leaders of con 


ak of the 


latter's ine was generally given priority. In the northeast, chiefy succession was 
transmitted through the maternal clan 

Familial cohesion was the key value shared by precolonial Hemba commu- 
nities? The vitality of that relationship was of an enduring nature, transcending 
death to extend ties beween living and departed members. Histenee was believed 
to continue in a distiner bur accessible ancestral x 
rite of passage for the deceased to enter into a new state of enlightened being, one 
that would engage relatives as well as outsiders. The degree to which life and 
death were considered to be closely interrelated 
sion at burial sites of many ordinary implements and articles, ranging from hoer 
and clothing to pows and dishes. Those wh ary lives became key ances 
tors and eventually, it was believed, would be born back into their families.” As 
ancestors they were credited with the power o influence the well-being of their 
living relations, for example by engendering sterility or fertility in female members 
or by infseacing climatie conditions. Thus, descendants directed prayers and sac- 
ies to their attention in order ro alleviate the effects of calamities, such as a 
drought, or to request support for anticipated undertakings such as a hunting 
expedition or act of war- 

A racional Hemba funeral facilitated a peaceful trans 
deceased and impressed upon the ancestors that they were remembered and 
appreciated.” To privilege the positive nurturing tenor of the relationship, petition- 
exs nor only demonstrated due respect but also made an efort to dissipate any 
potentially lingering destructive hol, residual conflicts, or tension within the 
community. The degree of elaboration conferred upon such events—in terms of 
“their seale, complexity, and duration—was bated upon the age, gender, and social 
position of the individual in question. The funeral of an elder might last several 
months, culminating in the cleansing, expiatory performance of musuusa to mark 
the end of mourning, Mussa consisted of formal discussion and oratory led by 
the female relatives of the deceased's extended family. Tts commentary on the 
underlying causes of the death openly addressed that sensitive subject through a 
combination of dance, song, and critique. The departed was summoned to preside 
as the ultimate arbiter of the caliber of the performance that either preceded or 
accompanied a negotiation of death payments.” Performances could be organized 
for either the burial day or years later during purification ceremonies. 

“The belief that all successive generations of a familial group's ancestors 
remained presen in their home territory was a defining tenet of the group's iden- 
tity and authority in precolonial times The family thus generated both its clan's 
political leadership and ics spiritual focus on ancestral devotion." Tts founder, an 
especially powerful and sacred member, was conceived of both as the representa- 
tive of his living and deceased relatives and as their media 
family continued to define itself in relation to this revered individual even as he 
became increasingly distant temporally and generatonally. Shared attachment 10 
this common ancestor distinguished family members ftom foreigners or slaves, 
who lacked his Sila connection." Each new generation of leadership assumed its 
responsibilities on the basis of genealogical ties to that individual. According to the 
historian Ngasha Mulumbati, only the direct descendants of the founding ancestor 
were eligible to succeed to power.” Ar the time of a chief's death, the eldest among 
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is brothers and cousins became his successor. During the invesiure rite, the new 
chief adopted the name of an important ancestor as a way of drawing upon that 
individuals fe force and charisma and acquiring supernatural powers. The instal- 
tion thus elevated a mortal candidate for a Hemba chicfainey to a leader 
‘endowed with spiritual authority. 

Whereas a Hemba family’s founding ancestor acted as the primary inter- 
‘cessor between his descendants and divinities, ultimate power among the living was 
delegated to the community's chief. The chief was considered the representative of 
‘the ancestors from whom he derived his political power, as well as the guardian of his 
‘community Direct lineal ancestors were petitioned to redress problems caused by 


the ancestors of other families. The sr historian François Neyt notes dat at the 
center of every Hemba vilage a great trec, muela (Chlorophora excelsa), was planted 
to evoke the presence of familial ancestors." Accordingly, the same wood was trans- 
lazed by Hemba sculptors into the figurative works designed to house the spirit of 
‘the founding ancestor of a patrilineal segment The especialy heavy and dense 
amure of this material and the massive scale of the representations made the carv- 
ing an exceptionally challenging feat. 

Known as lung (pl. of singini), these figures afforded the possibility of 
direct engagement with the most influential ancestors of an extended family“! 
Consequently, petitions were made at the site of the sculprures themselves (hey 
were usualy kept within an enclosure, not on publie view). Their surface patinas 
constitute evidence of spoken prayers for intervention fortified by the application 
of sacrificial libations of chicken blood ^? Multiple Sgutes commissioned and con- 
served by a family embodied a charter of their owners’ kinship system by providing 
reference points for counting and temporally stating each ancestor within a par- 
ticular family tee. In the past, certain Niembo families possessed as many as 
twenty such figures. A chief's ownership of dis evidence established his ties vo a 
particular teriory as well as he legitimacy of his authority. Neyt has thus charac- 
terized the figures as genealogical milestones” The significance of their id 
genealogical markers is reflected by the fact that the representations generally 
highlight the passage of the navel through the placement of the hands. Although 
the Hemba articulated descent through mothers, the subjects of Ming were 
invariably male chiefs, Related and parallel genees of male ancestry images flour- 
ished southeast of the Hemba among the Tabwa, to the north among the Binja, 
and northeast among the Boyo and Bembe. In distinct contrast, their Luba 
neighbors developed asculptural tradition in which female figures served as idioms 
for the transfer of power. 

In heir original contex, these Hemba figures constituted eloquent artistic 
Programs. The commissioning of a commemorative image was not underuken 
immediately following the death of a leader but rather was built upon a foundation 
of mediation that embraced personal forms of commemoration and communica- 
tion through dreams. The legacy of that exchange was eventually made concrete 
‘through the creation of a marker named for ite subject. The sophistication of the 
representations and the depth of the related oral narratives are evidence of a eul- 
tural radon developed and continually refined over many generations, although 
the extent ofits past is not known, As the cherished inheritance of cach precolonial 
leader, the sculpruses nor only validated chiefiy authority bur also provided aspira- 
tional exemplars of how that zole shouid be fulfilled, reflecting the profound nature 
of the relationship between a now chief and his precursors. Given the degree of 
idealization of that depiction, the name of a work was related to its individual sub- 
Jeet by word of mouth 

In her 19708 study of material culture in the Hemba community of 
Buhemba, situated in the northern Shaba region, the sociologist Pamela Blakely 
‘notes that the terms myns and noongoo refer to individuals who command a 


Sy as 


ppaticlar expertise distinguished as a profesional vocation beyond subsistence 
farming. Historical, muyansi was uted to describe someone capable of working 
metal and smelting iron, although typically such specialists also carved tool handles 
as well as other wood implements. The term noongoo referred to a carver respon- 
tible for producing a wide range of items, the most demanding of which were figura- 
tive sculptures, and who was also charged with performing circumcision. Blakely 
‘notes that, in practice, a single person might command both mene and soongeo 
roles” During his eee, one such talented individual, Munanga, not only forged 
metal and produced household implements and tools but also carved mi (statue 
and masks embodying ancestor spirit) and bafu (used for protection and divina 
tion). Additionally, he wove raffia cloth. Often such skills were passed on to a nephew, 
and in this instance it was expected that, following Munanga’s death in 1976, his 
‘nephew Sulebika would be the beneficiary. Neyt and the art historian and Hemba 
specialist Louis de Surycker have further recorded the names of masters active 
during the first half of the twentieth century in ix diferent chiefdoms: Yambula, 
Muhona, Niuva, Munono, Niembo, and Mambwe.“ 

‘The established protocol for executing an ambitious figurative work would 
begin with the sculptor’ eating down a dead tree to bring back to the village in 
the form of a wood block, He would then proceed to carve the ancestor represen- 
tation standing in a symmetrical position, hands placed on the stomach on either 
side ofthe navel. Pamela Blakely notes that “to carve” any type of wood object ie 
generally described as uroeya. Specie verbs alo refer to cutting (vk), chop- 
Pins (uungululo),diging out with a chisel (fula), chiscling (uteyula), finely carving 
or rimming (deber, and finishing (ulongalla) © The basie volumes of the head, 
coiffure, neck, and torso were defined according to formulaic isometric measure 
mente." The general form of the body was then extended so that the arms, stom- 
ach, and legs were rendered from the font before the artist tuned to the back and 
coiffure. Finally, details of the facial features (eyes, nose, cars, and beard) were 
introduced. Although the artist gave priority to the frontal 
Block fom all four sides, Once the carving was completed, he refined the surface 
bby using Wee leaves in a sanding action to eliminate any facets produced by the 
lade of the adze and to achieve a translucent finish. The wood was then coated 
with ziver mud, tee root, palm oil, manioc flour, and chicken blood" 

The formal structure of Hemba ancestor figures typically emphasizes the 
bodily passages of the head and torso, 
respectively. These areas are highly volumetrie in thcir definition and designed to 
be fully appreciated in the round. Representations of the head are generally dis- 
tinctive for the sensitivity with which the facial structure is modeled. De Strycker 
as noted that in Hemba seulprural depictions the head is ofen disproportic 
ately large in elation to the rest of the body and the gaze carefully ariculated 
He suggests that the head's imposing volume may serve to highlight the impor- 
tance of the conserved ancestral cranium (sc p. 266). The anthropologist Thomas 
Blakely underscores the primacy of the gaze, which the Hemba privileged among 
AU other senses as the principal means for visually acquiring knowledge, or uba- 
tika. Ubaioha is associated with the dignified contemplation portrayed in Hemba 
ancestral selpture and is conceived of as an observational means of learning in 
depib about a person, thing, or event 


dew, he worked the 


hose epicenters are the eyes and navel, 


Similar, definition of the torso is at once proportionally exaggerated and 
elegant in its articulation. The figure stands with powerful arms gathered to the 


the Adams apple, substernal depresion, and collarbone a 
noted previously, the umbilicus is emphasized for its importance as the lise of on 
nection between family members. In marked contrast, the lower body, originally 


the stomach’s pronounced curvature. In works produced by Sayi sculptors, 


finely rendered. As 


‘obscured by a textile garment that was attached rom below the waist, is abbrevi- 
ated so that the genitalia, stocky legs, and squared fet are rudimentary in their 
definition." The perfect verticali of the carved Hemba ancestral figures it at ence 
commanding and supremely stable.” The dominance of this axis is farther ampli- 
ied by the bilateral symmetry that is apparent from both the front and the back 


De Strycker proposes that this endows the figures with sense of immobility and 

‘The social stature ofthe subjects of Hemba ancestral culture was fleshed 
out through the exacting depiction of a series of iconographie elements. Principal 
among these was an elaborate, highly laborintenive arrangement of the hair, 
Whose design teat ay of diferent regionally preferred styles. Each of 
these complex constructions reflected the weate’s cthniciy and elevated rank” 
Among the most exuberant of these arrangements was a erossahaped design worn 
by men and women who lived along the banks of the Lukuga River. Creating this 
hairstyle took two full days, The coiffeur began by carefully combing the hair and 
dividing it into four equal parts: one at cach car, the third above the forehead, and 
the fourth at the nape of the neck. During this time, the person whose hair was 
being dressed lid on his or her stomach or side" Additional attributes included a 
diadem or band at the sununit of the forehead; necklaces placed around the neck; 
and beards.” Most important was a belt of hippopotamus hide that was passed 
from a chief to his successor as an emblem of authority: Like the Jance, the axe, 
and the display knife wielded by some figures, it was an insignia of power." 

Despite the relative inaccessibility of the representations, the virtuosity of 
their authors invariably received mention in the carliest accounts provided by visi- 
tors to the western bank of Lake Tanganyika.“ Among these was Major-General 
Émile Storms (1846-1918), who in 1870 was a commissioned officer of the Belgian 
Armed Forces and fom 188210 1885 was commander of an expedition te central 
‘Africa that explored the southwest shores of Lake Tanganyika. During his stay 
the region, he gathered a group of Hembierchted works for the Royal Museum of 
Central Africa at Tervuren. Storms commented upon the impressive caliber of 
Hemba sculpture and its relative naturalism: "Some peoples, however, are more 
ars than others, as in the case of the Waguha [Hemba, the Warungu, and the 
Waholshol, who are distinguished by their love of sculpture... [n] the effort to 
imitate nature at completely as possible. the artist has not omitted any deni 
Although Hemba sculptors invested their creations with a plethora of precise details 
that suggest careful examination of a given subject, the depetion was not a literal 
recounting of that particular individuals appearance. Certain distinctive physica 
vent characteristic of the subject might be introduced formally into the represen- 
tation, but a specifie work was ultimately identifed through its association with 2 
proper name 

La his monograph devoted to Hemba seulpure, Neyt 
dred twenty of the most significant works in the corpus in relation to twelve formal 
groupings. Examination of the Hemba corpus has led Neyt to identify wel differ- 
ent regional styles produced within thirteen chiefdoms grouped in ten or fewer vil- 
lages The historian Jan Vansina has suggested that cach of these distinetive styles 
may constitute the output of a workeh 
Twenty-two of those figures reproduced here, relating to nine of the twelve regions 
groups, have been assembled for the fst time. They were selected both fr their acs- 
eie excellence and for the range of regional and individual styles they represen 


identified one hun- 
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La some instance, several works that are closely related formally afford an insight 
into the sensibility of particular masters and thi followers. 

Among the earliest Hemba works to enter Westem collections are the 
examples in the Berlin and Antwerp museums that Neyt relates toa Group 1/Classie 
Niembo style (is 203 and 204). The formes was collected in 1897 by a German 
colonial oficial named Captain Hans von Ramsay and identifed with the name 
Sanam is retention of a lower garment makes evident the caleulation that 
Hema carvers made to focus thcir forts on representation from the navel upward. 
“This regal figure features broad shoulders and a narrow torio The spherical head, 
framed by a lateral extension ofthe coiffure toward the summit and by a beard at 
the base of the chin, is defined by a strong face whose eliptical eyes and mouth are 
rendered with exacting precision. Tus symmeuy ie underscored by a ridge that 
bees the forchead and extends down the length of the nose, terminating in 
ached nostrils. That form is echoed above by the pronounced curvature of the 
‘brows. The especially graceful Antwerp figure is notable for the fluidity of the for 
smal transitions across bodily elemento Key passages of the head, neck, torso, and 
lege ate defined by a delicate outward projection ofthe nose, Adams apple, pecto- 
tals, navel, and haces. The convex curvature that extends Bom the chest tothe 
stomach is especially rca. A related sng of quiet power, impressive for its con- 
siderable seale, has been secorded as being in honor of Kalala Lea, celebrated 
ancestral leader of the Kitunga clan from a village north of Mbulula (fig. 205). 
Said to have been obtained through the Niembo chief Kiombo, the deeply reflective 

lala Lea stands in a sentine-lke attitude. The spherical frm of his head, sup- 
ported by a robust columnar neck, is defined by strong, perfectly balanced fes- 
tures, including a bold vertical masal ridge that terminates in arrowlike nostrils, 
convex crescent eyelids bisected by a pronounced horizontal aperture, full ps that 
project as a raised ellipse, a beard finely incised along the contours of the lower half 
of the face, and an elaborate cruciform arrangement of hair at the back of the 
bead. Within this sume grouping, figs. 206 and 207 are also exceptional interpreta- 
tione that afford a sense of how subile the seulptor's formal departures can be 
Viewing the two side by side reveals that the neck, stomach, and legs of fig. 206 
are slightly more attenuated when compared to the bolder but otherwise parallel 
passages in fig. 207 

The composed serenity of Group 2Niembo- and Honga-style hung is 
evident in the tranquil presence of a figure striking for its soulful facial expression 
and regal body (fig. 308)” The length of the figures columnar neck is accentuated 
wath deeply inscribed parallel horizontal grooves and erowned by the pealike vol- 
tume of the head. Direct below, the compact torso ls flanked by gracefully curved 
arms that rest on either side of the elongated volumetrie stomach. At the apogee of 
"be exquisite work in this style i one that survives vestigially via the outer shell of 
"be body and head, which were preserved when the core ofits wood body decayed 
(Gg. 309) The face is defined by the elegant curves of the brows, which inter 
sect to form the ridge of an aquiline nose, and narrows dramatically at the chin, 
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“There the lips converge with the textured beard, which is subdivided into bands of 
herringbone pattern carved in relief along the contour of the chin. 

A Group ySayiayie figure, originally owned by Chief Liemwe of the 
Baga Mbele clan in the vilage of Lubundi, gazes beyond the viewer with eyes wide 
open (fig. 210). The oval cast and intense naturalism of its face isin extreme con- 
‘wast to the rectilinear definition of the shoulders arms, and blocky hands. Ar the 
point of transition between these two approaches, the sternal notch and clavicle 
are delineated with great delicacy. A chiefs roped belt is boldly rendered at the 
base ofthe lower back. A closely related work (fig. 211), identified by one source as 
Tonda Kasings Mukolo of the Baga Mbele, chief of the village of Kundu, accentu- 
ates similar features, including the chieftaney belt and the formal alternation 
between the rounded definition of the pectorals and stomach and the squared 
banda * The ovals of Honda Kasinga Mukolo' eyes are further defined by broad 
pupils, The apertures of his nostrils are pierced and the channel extending to his 


ful lips is articulated. Although the face of fg. 212 is quite unique, its expression is 
timilariy alert and direct and features the sume distinctive treatment 
seen in fig. 210. The singit fig. 21 is distintive for its balanced bodily symmetry 
in which the head and lower body are comparable in scale, Between these extremi- 
ties, the torso is rendered with graphie clarity, ts upper and lower parts delimited 
"y the lateral extension of the shoulders and hands, A gestare of open palms at the 
level ofthe navel constitutes an expressive departure from other Herba figures. 
Among the most impressive of the Group 4Niemibo ini, which encom- 
ass a range of subayles, is a commanding work that is framed at either side by 
dynamic abres of leadership (fig. 214) ^ This leader grasps in his proper left 
hand the vertical shaft of a lance, which anchors him to the ground, and raises with 
the other the sinuously curved form of an elaborate blade, These two vertical axes 
parallel those of the Agure torso and upper arms. The figures head is raised so 
that he gazes up and beyond the viewer with an expression of composed resolve, 


t elavicles as 


The transitions between bodily passages are far more dramatically pro- 
pounced in a Group 6 figure (Ag. 215) whose openwork coiffure projects as an 
autonomous domelike structure Bom the crown of the head.“ The full convex 
forehead contrasts strongly with the rectilinear chin, and the contours of the face 
ae strongly circumscribed by a diadem that intersects with a beard The torso, 
subdivided into chest and stomach, is dynamically framed by arms that descend as 


“The massively rotund form of a Group 7/Southern Hemba figure ftom the 
village of Kaboj, about $t miles (130 km) north of Makutano, features pronounced 
curves in its convex stomach, which extends outward in a knoblike navel, and pow- 
ful buttocks (fig. 216). The figures dreamily seflective facial expression is 
bounded by the projecting shelf of a beard. The deeply pensive head is joined to the 
exuberant body by a powerful Beek. A degree of asymmetry suggestive of move- 
ment is apparent through a slight raising of the proper left side of the shoulder 
blades and buttocks, Another work associated with this grouping (fig. 217) is more 
subdued, although it too hints at a shifting of weight to the proper right side 
while in a state of repose." Is disklike face is defined by subtly raised angular fea- 
tures bisected by the crisp ridge of the nose, which termi 


tes in a triangular tip. 
The we of the eyebrow, the hairline, and the beard are all defined as finely striated 
linear accent. An everso-light Adam's apple it evident directly below the chin. 


“The scusa design ofthe cofre at the back of the head is one in which estes 
or hair extend as a raised ae om the crown to the nape of the neck, intersecting 
wath horizontal wesses that extend laterally. The surface of dis work has a very 
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Jt sacrificial ater In contrat, the elongated figure of 


Se. 218 appears to be fully contained within a columnar form 

The compact body of a Group (Mambwe figure from the vilage of Makutano 
is more minimal in its definition (fg. 219) Physical evidence indicates the loss of 
the proper right arm to damage, yet this missing limb was interpreted by later gen- 
trations to depiet the result of a hunting accident experienced by the subject The 


intense gaze is framed within the pronounced upside-down pear-shaped face, in 
Which the eyes ae inseribed as almonds on either side of the Jong vertical ridge of 


the nose and a broad lozenge mouth, which conforms to the pointed chin. 
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A highly eclectic Hemba category designated by Neyt consists of stylisti- 
cally atypical works of northern Hemba and Kusu provenance (Group 12). In a 
Group 12 figure that has been subjected to extensive erosion, definition of the fea- 
tases has been artieulated in a more consistent manner than seen in examples ftom 
erher groups (ig. 220)." At the summit of the head, the coiffure takes the form of 
a semicireular headdress, and the contour of the chin is extended by a suited 
beard. The form of the elliptical eyes, positioned at slight angles in relation to the 
apex of the broad wlangular nose, ls echoed on a larger seale by the mouth. The 
pectoral and navel are accentuated and the arms extend parallel to the toro, with 
‘bent elbows and bands positioned on the stomach. Another formal extreme ia 
highly stylized Mambwe figure fom the village of Kayenge (fig. 221). In this 
work the body appears highly compressed within a rectangular format, and the 
ead and torso meet dieedy without any division of a neck The arms at cbr side 
are dynamic extensions joined to the thighs, appearing angular in profile but as 
‘sweeping curves from the font, The slight asymmetry of the raised proper right 
shoulder is apparent given the emphasis of the sharply delineated shoulder blades 
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and inscribed vertical channel ofthe spine as an ais. The highly abbreviated legs are 
‘bent at the knees and terminate in the blocklke base, Whereas the forehead projects 
as a domed form, the facial features are inscribed in relief within a heardike configu- 
Outline by the brows, that extends down to the chin. 

Neyts Group 9 category encompastes what he describes as Kusu- and 
Bulkayle ancestor figures. The singit fig. 222, a work in the Kusu style, is striking 
for the strong horizontal line of the shoulders, which extend into arms that meet 
the stomach as lateral flourishes. Their outward fare is echoed in the lower half 
of the figure by the rounded forms of the thighs. Among the most remarkable 
achievements of the many gifted Hemba sculptors active during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, however, are those attributed to the Buli Master.” The dis- 
vinctve hand of this individus, who was in demand by both Hemba and Luba 
patrons, was first identified in 1929 by the Belgian art historian Frans Olbrechts“ 
“The artists signature expressionistie style features exaggeration of the face and 
hands through elongation, which allowed him to reinterpret and ingeniously expl 
the formal possibilities of diferent genre of prestige sculpture: standing figures act 
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as caryatid supports for seats that they stain to hold above their heads; seated 
mboko (bowl beaters) wrap their physical being around a vessel positioned at their 
very core and stately male figures stand proudly upright as independent presences, 
despite the ravages that tme and experience have wrought on her bodies Fieldwork 
by Neyt and de Strycker has established that the artist zesponsible for these inspired 
creations lived in the village of Kateba between 1810 and 1870. They found that he 
was remembered there by the honoriic Ngongo ya Chintu, or “the great leopard, 
‘the father of sculpted things.” Based on this information, the art historian Bernard 
de Grunne proposed referring to this artist as the Master of Kateba it 

As many as weny-nine works have been discussed in relation to this master 
and his several followers. The first of these to be attributed to him was a mboko, or 
female figure holding a vessel (i. 223), collected before 1895 from a Luba trea- 
suty on the left bank of the Lukaga River by the Belgian Fernand Miot. In 1913 a 
caryatid stool in the tame style was obtained at this same location by Father Henri 
Maurice, a Catholie missionary and doctor in the former Katanga province Field- 
collection provenanee also existe for several other works in this style, including a 


female figure holding a vessel, now in Tesvure's collection, and an ancestor figure 
fom the vilage of Kankunde, now in the Malcolm collection (Bg 329) 

‘The art historian Wiliam Fagg distinguished what he believed to be the 
sculptors cales and most inspired creations, made ftom a light wood, from more 
derivative ones using a medium-weight wood, which he attributed to the master's 
acolytes. In subscribing to this reading of the corpus, Neyt has atufbuted six works 
o the master himself among these are arya seats in the collections of the British 
Museum and The Metropolitan Museum of Art (fi. 224), as well as the two ances- 
tor figures in the Berlin and Malcolm collections. In a catalogue abonné compiled 
in 1996 by the collector Claude-Henri Pirat, nineteen works are attributed to the 
‘mutter and members of his atelier. These inchide cleven caryatid seats, seven fig- 
wes, and a figurative headrest. Picat proposes that thirteen of these, six seats and 
All seven of the figures, were executed by the master himself. 

Bernard de Grunne concurs with Fagg that the corpus was produced by an 
Atelier of three successive generations of carvers, which he identifies as the Master 
of Kateba, Buli Master the Elder, and, finally, Buli Master the Younger. He sug- 
sess that the latter of these was active until about 1915, some fifty years after the 
lite of the original master, and that his clientele consisted primarily of European 
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visitor to the region De Grunne's study credits the original Master of Kareba 
with authorship ofthe six work in he corpus he consider to be the most acstheti- 
‘ally accomplished and that show the most evidence of we: the caryatid seats now 
inthe Beitish Museum and the Metropolitan Museum, as well as one in the ema 
Stein Museum (Cape Town, South Africa); the female vessel bearer in Tete 
the ancestor figure in the Malcolm collection (fig. 225); and a figure collected in 
1970 at Bugana Kalenga, now in a private collection (fig. 226). He suggests that 
the pronounced angularity and ascetic character of the male-ehief figures, in which 
cach individual depicted is reduced to his physical essence, were probably inspired 
to a significant degree by he appearance of the original subjects.” 

‘Among those works consistently attributed to the original Buli, or Kateba, 
Muster is the figure of a Hemba chief now in the Malcolm colection (fig. 225). At 
he time oft collection in 1972 in the vilage of Kankunde, north of Sola, the fig- 
use belonged to the Lubusu (Luswaga) clan and was celebrated throughout the 
Nuvu region as Kalala Luhembwe.* Recovered information identifying the 
sculptor suggests that he was born in the carly nineteenth century At the time of 
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the work sale to a European art dealer, the clan leaders decided o commission a 
replacement work, which was subsequently documented by Neyt, The sculptors 
original adze marks are apparent throughout the faceted surface. At the summit, 
the strong convex curve of the forehead ie gracefully extended by the backward 
sweep of the projecting coiffure. The attenuated face is defined by the pronounced 
vertical ridge of he nose, arched brows, and strong definition of the cheekbones. 


The slender vertical axis of the narrow torso is framed by arms that extend down 


from the curved shoulders and are angled back so that they bend sharply at the 


elbow The forearme are defined as gentle curves terminating in rectilinear fingers 
splayed on either side of the stomach. The angular pectori are raised in light 
relief, whereas the stomach reads as a pronounced convex volume accentuated by 


a projecting navel. The face of a related figure (fig. 226), lest elongated overall than 


ibat of fig. 225, features à broad forehead and terminates 
Ts unusually petite seale is complemented by the delicacy of its feature. Beneath 
bold brows, the closed eyes are rendered in high relief within deep ocular cavities, 
“The broad elongated neck create a striking contrast with the seale of the body, 
Whose compact form is defined by the concentration of sharp anges of the pecto- 
tal elbows, and navel. 

Hemba sculptors have emphasized that the presence of a model, which 
could be either a human being or a sculpted object, was important to their ar 
process The fact that bot living rulers and existing artistic creations were con- 
ceived of as required foundational sources reflects the combined importance of 
capturing a subject as a vital being and of doing so through adherence to estab- 
lished precedents. Ideally, the subject of the representation himself served as a 
model. If he was no longe alive, however, the family might propose that the rela- 
tion who most closely resembled him serve as a surrogate model. Such figurative 
erentions are of a paradoxical nature. While they were executed to portay specifie 
former leaders in a relatively naturalistic idiom, the representations themselves do 
mot literally reproduce those individual” specife plysiognomies. Instead, the 
Hemba ancestor figures depict chiefly intercessors according to a cultural ideal of 
physical strength, stability, and Each depiction is a synthesis of 
"be arts’ sensitivity to the world around him and his awareness of the formal 
precedents of earlier works. These two sets of references allowed for measured 
aii license in which the figure consciously provided continuity with the past yet 
alto expressed a convincing human immediacy.” 

‘Accounts by Emile Storms and Father Pierre Colle, European travelers to 
the region during the 18809, suggest that, historically, special structures of consid- 
cable scale were dedicated to housing such works: “Especially on he western bank 
of Lake Tanganyika a 
tains statuettes in wood that are said to represent the former eke Due to the 
particular circumstances of specife communities or historical developments that 

ered the sculptures vulnerable to theft, the figures were also conserved in the 
residenee of the chief, who might conceal them within a trunk 7! The figures relat- 
ing to a particulas extended family tended to be dispersed among a number of dif- 
ferent households as dat lineage fragmented ino new segments. Thus the figures 
owned by a clan might be held physically among factions based in different vil- 
lages. In one such instance, the section of the Kilumba lineage based at Kayanza 
owned some twenty figures divided among the various member houscholds" This 
played out differently among various groups so that while owners of Hemba chief 
figure generally had between three and four works, others might possess sixteen” 

Although luring were not directly accesible unless removed for certain 
privat and publie ritual occasions, thcir presence was prominently evident given 
that the structure in which they were housed was in front of the chief's residence. 
In this somber setting, placed in the back of the dark interior, the tranqui, medita- 
tive founding chiefs of the clan lived on." According to Neyt, the rania of these 
Hemba chief were also conserved in a special enclosure, which may have been 
distinct from the one in which the figures identified with the same individuale were 
kept. In 1976 Pamela Blakely observed a related practice during her residency in a 
Hemba community: one of is members, although not an active leader, demonstrated 


a wellmodeled chin. 


jous ree 


of the same form as the others but much smaller con- 


espec for his paternal line by building a small grass structure in front of his home 
in honor of an ancestral father. In that instance, the primacy of maintainin 
strong and lasting connection to founders of one's lineage was farther underscored 
by its proximity to à rock identified as a land 

ancestral settlement" 

Closcly associated with the ancestor figures was a distinct genre of ritual 
seulpture known as Raka. Despite the small seale of Jabra, their poteney was 
unrivaled in Hemba society. They were rendered as Janus figurines, in stark co 
rast to the introspective ancestor figures, and nothing escaped the heightened 
powers of observation afforded by their magnified multidirectional gaze. The cre- 
ation of a habe was tied to the establishment of a Baka, or new branch of a fam 
diy in the form of a lineage or clan segment, acknowledged by common agreement 
and sanctified by certain propitiatory sacrifices." Whereas a village clan faction 
might possess a series of ancestral figures, it owned only a single Rabja, which 
remained in the possession of the chief” Kabeja are variously described as being 
positioned in physical proximity to the ancestor figures within the funerary enclo- 
sure or in the chief's residence. This formidable work presided over any ritual 
offering or sacrifice, whether related to the exercise of justice or to payment of trib- 

As an artifact of an intrinsically unique character, cach kabeja was associ 
ated with specifie powers" Beyond the basic protection they afforded, they were 
especially valued for enhancing fertility. Given the intensity of a Rabe potency, 
women and children were kept away from it, and it could be handled only by the 
head of the extended fam 
power being concentrated in à limited number of such works that 
migrated to another area within the region, the clan chief returned to borrow his 
family kadja cach im 

The advent of Belgian colonialism, in 1885, brought drastie change to the 
egion. Precolonial Hemba villages and their leadership had long been defined by 
‘thet long-standing ties to a particular site. It was through these strong alitions 
that partie ies were distinguished and identified with a specifie Hemba 
group. Their bond with the carth was a profound and enduring connection with 
the ancestors who had originally conquered it and whose physical Beings it had 
absorbed. In 1917, however, the Belgian colonial authorities regrouped various 
Herba villages into the larger political and administrative entities of thirteen chief- 
domi Those appointed to be in charge of these new entities were elevated for 
thet malleabiliy rather than for their fulfillment of established regional criteria of 
leadership. Hemba villages became administrative subdivisions of a chiefdom in 
Which people ftom diferent familial lines coexisted, resulting in systemie conflict 
in which the new titular heads were continually challenged by the vilage chic 
placed under their jurisdiction ** Land that had been collectively managed, a uni 
ing bond shared by members of an extended family, became individual property^* 
Hemba vilages gradually ceased to be centers of collective production, education, 
and fl for a constituency of members issued from the same ancestors.” 

"The imposition o colonial rule displaced the village chiefs formerly charged 
with serving as guardians over their constituents. The very nature of leadership 
previously awarded internally through familial networks, was irrevocably wansformed 


carted from the site of an 


ily who owned it So fundamental was the notion of 


it was needed. 


by the new secular system of political patronage imposed from the outside. Chieft 
were legitimized by ther association with the colonial government rather than their 
kinship ties to previous leaders of their communis, The religious responsibilities 
they exercised before the colonial era were eliminated and replaced by new admi 


Jnuative ones" Once the most sacred personages in their communities, charged to 
aet as protectors, intermediaries, and benefactors to their constituents, vilage 
chiefs were deprived of the means to fulfil those obligations and thus became less 
accountable for or responsive to the population's needs t 


‘As the ole of Hemba chief changed, practices of ancestral devotion also 
came under assault by missionares. Beginning in 1910, the White Fathers founded 
their fest mission at Sola in the region of Nhuvu. From there Christianity was dis- 
seminated throughout the Hemba territory." In its name, missionaries condemned 
the eult of the ancestors as superstition and, with the Messing of the colonial admin- 
istration, even destroyed ancestral sculptures.” By the second half of the twentieth 
century the social and political changes spanning several generations had signif- 
cont altered the Hemba landscape and led to the gradual obsolescence of Roig 
and the practice of ancestor veneration. These eloquent visual tributes were no lon- 
tet deployed by those who inherited thema to validate territorial claims or augment 
their influence. Instead, they had become relics within communities that no longer 
collectively invested in their veneration or preservation. 

In chronicling the history of the Zairian state (now the D.R.C), the poli 
ical scientist Crawford Young has noted that Belgian colonial rule, which lasted 
nl 1958, was a period of uninterrupted state construction culminating in a los of 
control by colonial authority and a tumultuous, fragmented nationalist mover 
The turbulence and crisis of state deflation following independen 
dy in in 1965 by the coup presided over by Joseph Désiré Mobun 
During the mid-19708, current of decline once again came to do 
politics and Zairian society experienced a severe economie crisis" The political 
turmoil that consumed the region, the die economie needs of local populations, 
and the growing interest in Hema sculpture in Europe converged. The sculptures 
remaining in the possession of Hemba families had become disconnected heit- 
looms that were vulnerable to theft, given their value outside the region. Some 
families made the understandable calculation that their children had more press- 
ing needs and that the sale of such works afforded them life-altering opportunities, 
such ab a mode of transportation or even a school, As Pamela Blakely noted, the 
situation escalated to such a point dat repeated thefts discouraged the carving of 
replacement pieces for local use 
producing works for a European clientele.” 


ind instead led carvers to focus their efforts on 


‘Throughout the nineteenth century, the impressive series af commemorative figures 
positioned at the political and spiritual epicenter of Hemba commun 
lectvly invoked to intervene on behalf of the Future well-being of their const 
ents. The very presence of the hung was essential to the establishment of a sense 
of unity and social cohesion, and the virtuosity they display attests to a long- 
standing tradition refined over many generations. As a rerult of the profound wans- 
formation that Hemba villages underwent over the course of the twentieth century, 
1 chiefs ceased to identify with the ideals embodied by the figures and 
‘no longer presided over this former focus on devotion or served as ancestral inter- 
ies. The tradition of haingii came to an end 
and the figures came to be seen as andchtoniom in the very communities where 
"bey had once been severed Yet they were soon highly prized by European collec- 
tors. Thus the global tides of commerce led to the release of the Hemba heritage 
into the world, essentially alienating this corpus from the original oral ration that 
ad tied cach sculpture to the experiences of particular families and to the le histo- 
ties of their ancestors, 
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